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REVIVAL OF ‘ORFEO’ 
ACCLAIMED AT 
METROPOLITAN 


Thorborg, Jessner, Morel and 
Farell Sing Principal Roles in 
Gluck Opera Conducted by 
Bodanzky 


Favorite Artists Return 





Debuts Made During Fortnight 
by Mafalda Favero, Marisa 
Morel, Jussi Bjoerling, Hans 
Hermann Nissen and Erich 
Witte—New Ballet Seen 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


LUCK’S ‘Orfeo ed Euridice’ was 
¢ impressively revived at the Met- 

ropolitan on the afternoon of 
Saturday, Nov. 26, with Kerstin Thor- 
borg in the title role and Artur Bo- 
danzky conducting. Visually the pro- 
duction surpassed anything else that can 
be credited to the present regime. To the 
stage director, Herbert Graf, and to the 
designer of the sets, Harry Horner, 
were due the most distinctive details of 
the restoration. Of importance also to 
the success of the revival was the ad- 
mirable singing of the chorus, which 
had been thoroughly prepared by Faust 
Cleva. The orchestra played well and 
the performance in its entirety was on 
ablv coordinated. 

The cast was as follows: 


Orfeo Kerstin Thorborg 
Euridice Trene Teccner 
Amor Marisa More! 


Un’ Ombra Felic 


Marita Farell 

The new Metropolitan ballet partici- 
nated. The choreography was designed 
by Boris Romanoff. Among the danc- 
ers, debuts were made by Felia Du- 
brovska and Grant Mouradoff. The au- 
dience was a large one and the applause 
cordial. In these times the much-neg- 
lected Gluck is not one of the compos- 
ers to whom opera patrons turn for 
excitement. 

In all, ‘Orfeo’ has figured in but ten 
of the Metropolitan’s fifty-four seasons, 
counting the current one and the Spring 
season of 1935-36. This performance 
was the twenty-ninth in the history of 
the house, where Gluck’s opera made 
its first appearance in the season of 
1891-92. It was sung in the eighteen- 
eighties at the Academy of Music when 
the American contralto Helene Has- 
treiter was its star and probably con- 
siderably earlier at the French Onera in 
New Orleans. the available records of 
which are still fragmentary In his 
Early Opera in America’, Sonneck re- 
fers to a performance of an ‘Orpheus 
ind Eurydice’ in 1794 and raises 
auestion as to whether this mav have 
been Gluck’s historic work. If so. this 
vould place the earliest American per 
formance (possibly only a matter of ex 
cerpts) within thirtv-two vears c 
first production of the original Italiaz 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Conductor Shares Birthday Fete with Doorman 


tn torneceneene coe UU 





S. Goodman 


Barbirolli Gives a Party to Members of New York Philharmonic-Symphony in Celebration of 

His 39th Birthday; Left to Right, Walter Price, Member of the Board of Directors; Gus Wade, 

Carnegie Hall Doorman (Celebrating His 83rd Birthday); John Barbirolli; Edwin T. Rice, 
Assistant Treasurer, and Bruno Zirato, Assistant Manager of the Philharmonic-Symphony 


Philharmonic, from the days of Anton 
Seidl, and has a vast store of anecdotes. 


NBC ORCHESTRA 
WILL TOUR EAST 


Toscanini to Appear in Eight 
Cities—Rodzinski Assumes 
Temporary Leadership 
The NBC Symphony, Arturo Tos- 
canini, conductor, will be heard out- 
side of New York for the first time in 
its history, giving concerts in about 
eight cities in the East. The first of these 
engagements will be at the Mosque The- 


JOHS BARBIROLLI, conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, was thirty-nine years old on 
Dec. 2. And Dec. 2 was the birthday 
also of another man long connected 
with Carnegie Hall where the concerts 
f America’s oldest orchestra are given 
—Gus Wade, veteran doorman, who on 
that day reached the age of eighty- 
three. Both men are natives of London, 
England, and so there was a joint cele- 
I of the anniversary. Before the 
concert on the evening of Dec. 1, a gi- 
gantic yellow cake decorated with 122 
Cz 








was taken to Mr. Barbirolli’s dressing 
room and he and Mr. Wade vied with 
one another in blowing out the lighted 
candles. As the two men, standing be- 


hind the cake, posed for the photog- atre in Newark on the evening of Dec. 
raphers, Mr. Barbirolli remarked, rather 13, under the auspices of the Griffith 
solemnly, “The title of this picture shall Musical Foundation. Since the orches- 


be “The Empire Still Stands’.” 
After the concert Mr. Barbirolli en- 
tertained the members of the orchestra 


tra began its broadcasts a year ago, 
there has been a growing demand from 
all parts of the country for personal ap- 
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with a party at the Hotel Astor and at pearances. Mr. Toscanini finally con- 
idnight the men presented a gold _ sented to give a limited number of con- 

watch and chain to him. Mr. Wade was certs. 

n invited guest at the party. Mr. Toscanini completed the first 
Mr. Wade, who is doorman at the part of his engagement as conductor of 

Fiftv-sixth Street entrance. through the broadcasts, on the evening of Dec. 


3, and Dr. Artur Rodzinski, conductor 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, is in charge 
for the concerts scheduled for Dec. 10, 
17, 24 and 31. Mr. Toscanini will re- 
sume the baton on Jan. 7. 


luct musicians and 
some of the oldest subscribers enter, be- 
gan work at Carnegie Hall on Jan. 10, 
1893. He has known personally all the 
famous conductors who have led the 


the Cc nductors 


CHICAGO CITY OPERA 
INCREASES ITS 
REPERTOIRE 


‘Turandot’, ‘Tristan’, ‘Walkiire’, 
‘The Barber of Seville’, ‘Loh- 
engrin’, ‘Lakmé’, ‘Lucia’ and 
‘Faust’ Are Given 





Newcomers Welcomed 





‘Carmen’, ‘Aida’ and “Tosca’ Are 
Repeated—Eva Turner Heard 
in Debut with Company—Mc- 
Arthur Appears as Conductor 
for First Time in Mid-West 


CHICAGO, Dec. & 
S the Chicago City Opera Com- 
A pany moved through its fourth 
and fifth weeks, Kirsten Flagstad 
returned for three performances of two 
Wagner operas with Paul Althouse 
participating in the pair of “Tristans’. 
The appearance of Lily Pons was the 
signal for the installation of ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’, ‘The Barber of Seville’ 
and ‘Lakmé’, and Eva Turner’s debut 
with the present company in Puccini’s 
‘Turandot’ paved the way for her ap- 
pearance later as Sieglinde in “ Wal- 
ktire’ and in ‘Aida’, in which she sang 
with Beniamino Gigli. Wotan was 
Alexander Kipnis’s first assignment 
with the new organization (he was a 
recurrent figure in the Insull days). 
Helen Jepson sang in ‘Faust’ with Ezio 
Pinza and Joseph Bentonelli, and Jean 
Tennyson sang in ‘Tosca’. 


‘Turandot’ Well Cast 


Although the tessitura of the role of 
Turandot is an ordeal Miss Turner bore 
it bravely aloft over a strident score at 
the matinee on Nov. 19, releasing a 
flood of tone as resplendent as her robes. 
Galliano Masini was at the full height 
of his powers as the unknown Prince. 
In the curve of his remarkable tenor, 
‘Non piangere Liu’ soared to resound- 
ing success, a harbinger of further bril- 
liance to follow. Virgilio Lazzari, the 
Timur, wore a Lear-like make-up and 
voiced the part with virility, compas- 
sion and the piteous uprightness of a 
dethroned noble. The Liu was Annun- 
ciata Garrotto, whose principal scene, 
the suicide, was effectively moving. 
Daniel Harris, Lodovico Oliviero and 
Giuseppe Cavadore sang Ping, Pang 
and Pong with a jack-in-the-box 
sprightliness in which there was also a 
touch of the sinister, and Clement Las- 
kowsky’s Emperor sounded remote, but 
firm. Richard as the Mandarin was 
sonorous; Sally Kirtley Horn mimed 
the Prince of Persia. Blanche Bradley, 
Jeanne De Vaney, Linda Grob, Itza 
Kiszely, Helen Margolyne, Eleanor 
MacKinlay and Lilian Padorr composed 
Turandot’s train. Leo Kopp gave the 
difficult score its due, while the chorus 
filled the opening scene with a savage 
primitivism, borne out in the groupings 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Schirmer Choral Prize 
Awarded te Leckwood 


Faculty Member of Oberim Colliegs Wins 


$500 for Composition te Be Same 
a Se eee 


A jury composed of Semnd L 
Barlow, Peter W. Dvkema Games B 
Gartlan, Roy Harr an turt = 


a % 





Normand Lockwood 


awarded to Normand Lockwood, of the 
faculty of Oberlim College, Oberim, O. 
the prize of $500 for 2 choral work 
suitable for high-school woos and 
dedicated to the New York World: 
Fair, which was offered by G 
Inc., music publishers There 
entries in the competion 

Mr. Lockwood was bon @ IDR 
His father was Samuel P. Lackwood 
violinist, and for many years 2 teacher 
it Ann Arbor, Mich Mr. Lockwood 
began his studies an theory and compo- 
sition at the University of Michie 
School of Music. Durmg 1925-25 ie 
studied composition with Omormo 
pighi in Rome. In 1930 Mr. Lackwood 
was awarded a fellowship of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, and 
vears in that city. He was appomted 
to the faculty of the Oberim Comerr- 
vatory of Music, Oberlm Colliere, im the 
autumn of 1932. He holds at present ax 
associate professorshiy 

In 1934, Mr 
Swift Prize of $1,000 with am orches- 
tral composition. 


SCI Tne 


were 


ST — 


one 7 dyrsee 


Lockwood won ‘ir 


Several of hs works 
have been performed by leadimg orcies- 
tras in America. His prize chore] com- 


position, “Out of the Cradle Endless 
Rocking’, to words by Wak Whom 


is expected to have the first patie ger- 
formance by a massed chorus of ineh- 
school pupils at the New York Worlds 
Fair in 1939. 





Flagstad te Be Guest of Boner at Be 
hemians Annual Ladies Exyeoier 
Kirsten Flagstad will be emest of 

honor at the annual Ladies Ewer=e of 
The Bohemians on Dec. IR. A ommsicz! 
program will be provided by Rosma and 
Tosef Lhevinne, Elisabeth Rethhbere and 
Ezio Pinza. Ernest Hutcheson will 
preside. The net proceeds of the eve- 
ning will go to the Musictans Found: 
tion to aid needy members of the pro 
fession. Albert von Doesho® i char- 
man of the entertainment com: 





Bruckner Society Elects Tires 


The Bruckner Societs mer 
Inc., recently elected _ a Sranth 
Charles Kallman and Dimitri Mir 

poulos honorary members @ reooen 


tion of their serv ice S iz 
est in the music of Gustav Mabiler 
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Music Teachers Outline Convention Program 


HE Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciatiom, im conjunction with the 
Natiomal Schools of Music, the Amer- 
«am Musicological Society and Phi Mu 
Xipha, have planned a program replete 
with imterest for the annual convention 
be held im Washington, D. C., Dec. 
28 to 31. Details of this program fol- 
edi 
WEDNESDAY MORNING 
Dec. 28th 
” 1.m—REGISTRATION 
acm to 12:00 m—Visit Exhibits, Hotel May- 
flower and Library of Congress. 
P- op—Lancheom meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Music Teachers National Association. 


Lancieom Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia) Fraternity. 
Lamcheom Council of State Presidents. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Dec. 28th 


®pm—GENERAL SESSION—GRAND BALL 
ROOM 

President Hughes, presiding. 

Cell t> Order, President Hughes. 

idtiress of Welcome, Hon. Melvin C. Hazen, 


President. District of Columbia Board of 
“ommmuissioners. : 
Response for the Association, Ear! V. Moore, 


Pust President, Music Teachers National As 
wejation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Wich. 

Lnnouncements and appointment of Nominating 
and Resolutions Committees. 

‘© p.om.—President’s Address. 

P-) te 3-30 p.=.—Andience Participation in Radio 
Programs—Ernest LaPrade, National Broad 
casting Company, New York City. 

Moderm Trends im Music Education, Edward G 
Besser, Mew York University, New York 
City 

“The White Spiritual, 

Henry E. Meyer, 


its Survival and Destiny”, 
Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Texas. 


#72) op o—Reception at the White House by 
Mrs. Pranklin D. Roosevelt to members of 
‘he Music Teachers National Association, 
National Association of Schools and Music, 
Smericam Musicological Society and Phi Mu 
Alpha Fraternity 

+ man—Executive Committee Meeting, Music 
ig : nm Association. 

= man—Council of State Presidents Meeting. 





hairmam. Edith Lucille Robbins. 

Wiss Robbins, Theodore Finney and Dr. Glen 
Eievdom, University of North Carolina, pre- 
ating 
Discussions of joimt individual membership in 
Stete and National Associations. standards 
of! teacher certification, the Music Teachers 


National Association Bulletin, and other sub 
ects relating to the growth and welfare of 
te State Associations and their members. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Dec. 28th 


fin Dinner, Pi Kappa Lambda. 

Wp nm. = _eO NWCERT, NATIONAL SYMPHONY 

ONVENTION HALL 
we Kindler. Conductor 

Festival” Overture 

Semoheny Noa. § Beethoven 

Petiietem-Puasteral”, Op. 8 Bi — Tuthill 

Twe Pieces from “Time Suite’ Roy Harris 


Glazunoft 


Rie Geande’. for Orchestra, Chorus 
wd Piano : Constant Lambert 
Scinist, Evelyn Swarthout 


Tenle from “Die Meistersinger’...... Wagner 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Dec. 28th 
> aom—GENERAL SESSION—GRAND BALL 
RoOw. MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC AND 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

Wsheurne MeConathy, Chairman Committee on 
Scien? Music. Music Teachers National As- 
weition, presiding 
~ “Nee: is and Achievements of Parochial 
Schoo! Music” Sister Anna, College of St 
Catiterine. St. Pani, Minnesota. 
> aan—2—“Significant Trends in School Music 
Education at Elementary Levels”. 

Mary Strawm Vernon, Chicago Musical Col- 
ege. Chicago, Illinois, with a Demonstration 
ty Children’s Chorus from Friendship House, 
Washington. D. C.. and the Girl Reserves of 
the YY. W_ C. A.. directed by Jessie M. Olin, 
Director of Music. Friendship House. 

Pfaon—i—“The High School of Music and 
Set-" a Program of Education for the Gifted 


“hid. 

Wesander Richter. Director of Music. High 
Schoo! of Music and Art, New York City. 
h® 2.2 —+— -“Washington’s Opportunity for 

Musica! Leadership” 


Dr- Edwin NM. C Barnes, Director of Music, 
District of Columbia Public School and Presi 
fent.. Southerm Conference for Music Educa 
tem, Washington, D. C 
($ ann —t3—Musical Interlude. 

‘Land of Our Hearts’......George W. Chadwick 
Washington Inter-High School Chorus, Dr 

Edwim NW. C. Barnes, Director 
t®a2—lPOINST SESSION OF THE AMERI 
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CAN MUSICOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND 
THE MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL 


ASSOCTATION—GRND BALL ROOM 


cletem Sprague Smith. President, Chief of 
‘asi « Division. New York Public Library, 
oresding 
George Herzog, Columbia University, New 
Tock 


12:00 m.—Luncheon — National 


_ 


= 


+ 


7:30 p.m.—ANNUAL 


:30 p.m. to 3 


Committee on 
Music in Education. ? 
Luncheon—Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
Dec. 29th 


:30 to 3:30p.m.—PIANO FORUM — GRAND 


BALL ROOM. 5 
Rudolph Ganz, President Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, presiding. 
1—*‘Editions”. 
Rudolph Ganz. 
—“*Piano Technique—Myth or Science”. 
Lawrence Schauffler, State Normal School, 
Fredonia, New York. 
3—“Experiencing Music with the Piano”. 
Abby Whiteside, New York City. 
4—“‘Does Modern Piano Music Require a Spe- 
cial Technique’’? 


Arthur Byler, Doane College, Crete, 
Nebraska. 
5—“The Sacred Duty of the Piano Teacher to 
His Pupils” 


Arthur Mirovitch, New York City. 

6—Discussion. 

:30 p.m.—STRING AND CHAM- 
BER MUSIC FORUM—WHITTALL PA- 
VILION, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

Hugo Kortschak, Yale University School of 
Music, New Haven, Connecticut, presiding. 

1.—‘The Birth of a String Quartet”. 

Hugo Kortschak. 

2—“Problems of ’Cello Teaching and Playing”’. 

Janos Scholz, Roth Quartet, Westminster 
Choir College, Princeton, New Jersey. 

—“The Violin in the Laboratory”. 

Arnold Small, University of Iowa, Iowa 

ity. 

4—Violin Study in Colleges’. 

N. Hugh Altvater, Woman’s College of 
the University of N. Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. Car. 

5—Discussion. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
Dec. 29th 


:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m.—VOCAL FORUM. 


Homer G. Mowe, President New York 
Singing Teachers Association, New York 
City, presiding. 

1—“*The Expanding Field of the Vocal Teacher”. 

Homer G. Mowe. 

2—“‘Class Vocal Instruction in the Chicago 

High Schools’’. 

Walter Allen Stults, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, President, 
Chicago Council of Singing Teachers. 

3—“Vocal Vibrato in Artistic Singing”’. 

Harold Seashore, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

4—“Training of the Individual Voice Through 

Choral Singing”’. 

John Finley Williamson, President, West- 
minster Choir College, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

00 p.m.—ORGAN SESSION, WASHINGTON 
CATHEDRAL. 

Address on the recently installed organ by 
Ernest M. Skinner, founder of the Skinner 
Organ Company and builder of the Cathedral 
Organ. 

Program 

Palmer Christian, University of Michigan, Ann 

Arbor, Michigan. 


Allegro, Concerto No. 2, first set.......Handel 
Toccata per elevazione............... Frescobaldi 
Prelude and Fugue in B Minor............ Bach 
ll, ee Delamarter 
I ti eee eso Seta ankedoeendiees Doty 
Passacaglia, Symphony for Organ..... Sowerby 
EE PE od 0604s 440 6b0hesb chadneditas Vierne 
(dedicated to Ernest M. Skinner) 
Choral Improvisation on ‘In dulci 
SE ORE ALS, LA Karg-Elert 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
Dec. 29th 


:00 p.m.—CONCERT—COOLIDGE QUARTET— 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
Program 
0 RT eer ers David Diamond 
*Two Indian Sketches’ phibbes a weed Charles Griffes 
Quartet in C, KGchel 465................. Mozart 


THURSDAY EVENING 
Dec. 29th 


BANQUET — GRAND 
BALL ROOM 


Toastmaster, Rudolph Ganz, Chicago 


Speaker, Lawrence Tibbett. 
FRIDAY MORNING 
Dec. 30th 
00 a.m.—Sigma Alpha Iota—Breakfast 
00 a.m.—_GENERAL SESSION—GRAND BALL 


ROOM. 
“The Relation between Music in 
School and in College’’. 
George S. Dickinson, Vassar College, Vice 
President, Music Teachers National Associa 
tion, Chairman, assisted by Marion Flage. 
Horace Mann School. 
1—“The Ideal of Continuity in Music Education 
through School and College’. 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 
2—*The Present Status of College Entrance 
Credits in Music”: A Summary and a 
Critique. 
Rey D. Welch, Princeton University. 
3—“Practical Problems in the Administration of 
Entrance Credit in Music from the 
Viewpoints of School and College” 
Lawrence Erb, Connecticut College. 


Secondarv 


4—“Differences of Approach to Music Educa- 
tion among the Colleges: The Effect 
wom Entrance Credit’. 
Warren D. Allen, Stanford University. 
5—“Mutual Objective in Music Education in 
School and College’’. 
(a) Marion Flagg, Horace Mann School. 
(b) George S. Dinckinson, Vassar College. 
11:00a.m.—“‘The Function and Status of Ear 
Training in a Music Course”. 
Robert Melcher, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
11:15 a.m.—“‘Music Problems of a Southern State 
College’. 
Walter B. Roberts, Winthrop College. 
(South Carolina State College for Women), 
Rock Hill, S. Car. 
11:30a.m.—‘*Wind Instrument in the Chamber 
Music Literature’”’. 
Glen Haydon, University of North Carolina. 
12:00 m.—_LUNCHEON under the auspices of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, President, presiding. 
Speaker—Mr. Olin Downes, Director of Music, 
— Fair; Music Editor, New York 
imes. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
Dec. 30th 
1:00 p.m.—_SYMPOSIUM ON THE PSYCHOL- 


OGY OF MUSIC—GRAND BALL ROOM. 
Max Schoen, Carnegie Institute, presiding. 


Subject: “The Physchology of Musical Ex- 
pression”’. 
1—“‘Studies in Musical Expressiveness”’. 

Dr. Kate Herner, Indiana University, 


Bloomington, Indiana. 
2—"“The Effective Character of Music’’. 
Dr. Paul C. Heinlein, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
3—-“"The Relation of Emotion to Musical Value”’. 
Dr. Carroll C. Pratt, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

:30 p.m.—-DISCUSSION: BILLS AFFECTING 
MUSIC AND MUSIC EDUCATION TO BE 
PRESENTED AT THE FORTHCOMING 
SESSION OF CONGRESS; WORKS PRO.- 
GRESS ADMINISTRATION MUSIC EDU- 


i) 


CATION ACTIVITIES — GRAND BALL 
ROOM. 


Opening Address: Earl V. Moore, 
of Michigan, Chairman of the 
Committee, Music Teachers National Asso 
ciation. 

“Should Uncle Sam Teach Music’’? 

Rossetter G. Cole, Dean, Cosmopolitan School 
of Music, Chicago, Illinois 


University 


The following speakers have also been invited 


to appear: 
Hon. James T. McGranery, U. S. Congressman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hon. William I. Sirovich, U. S. Congressman, 


New York City. 
George T. Gartlan, Director of Music, N. Y 
City Public Schools. 

Charles Seeger, Director of Music 
Works Progress Administration 
N. Henry Josephs, Attorney, New York City 
Mrs. Ella Connell Jesse, President, Oregon 

Music Teachers Association. 


Education 


Miss Rowena Bishop, President Music Teachers 


Association of California 
Homer W. Mowe, President, 
ing Teachers Association. 
Hon. Claude Pepper, U. S. Senator, Florida 
Hon. John M. Coffee, U. S. Congressman, Ta 

coma, Wash. 


New York Sing 


THE MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL AS 
SOCTATION—GRAND BALL ROOM 

Summarized Reports of the Standing Com 
mittees 

Discussion of Recommendations from the Coun 
cil of State Presidents. 

Reports of Resolution and Nominating Com 
mittees. 

Presentation of Resolution on Bills 
with Music and Music Education 


Presentation of Resolution on Works Progress 


Administration free music education 
:00 p.m.—CONCERT BY 
CHORAL SOCIE 

ROOM. 


Louis Potter, Conductor. 


n 


Program 


Chorales from the ‘Christmas’ Oratorio.. 
‘Break Forth O Beauteous Heavenly Light’. 
‘How Shall I Fitly Meet Thee’. 

‘Reside Thy Cradle Here I Stand’. 


po err Herzogenberg 
Sir Hubert Parry 


"Ee GD BO oc tcsccese 


‘All My Heart This Night Rejoices’....Maxson 
‘Come Again Sweet Love Doth 

[eS  — ee ere Dowland 
‘Rauer, Bauer was tragst in Sacke’......Lasso 
Te (i Tl voc cdeheitebagieesssae Gevaert 
‘Sunrise’ eel daddeke bi eraiaeeseves coewes Taneyev 
‘Elegie’ Beethoven 


‘The Chambered ‘Nautilus’ ’ 
5:00 ».m.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEET 
ING. MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL AS 
SOCTATION. 
6:00 n.m.—DINNER_ PI 
FRATERNITY. 


KAPPA 


FRIDAY EVENING 
Dec. 30th 


8:30 p.m.—CONCERT—BUDAPEST QUARTET 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


_ Program 
Quartet in D Major, (Kochel 575) 


Mozart 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18, No. 4 Beethoven 
Coeartet te FF, GA Fei cccesccevesscccees . Dvorak 


SATURDAY MORNING 
Dec. 3ist 


9:00 a.m.—EXCURSION TO MOUNT VERNON 


Legislation 


:00 p.m.—ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF 


dealing 


THE WASHINGTON 
— GRAND BALL 


-Bach 


Deems Taylor 


LAMBDA 
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‘Orfeo’ Revival and Debuts Mark Opera Fortnight 


(Continued from page 3) 


version in Vienna (Oct. 5, 1762) and 
within sixteen years of the premiere in 
Paris of the French revision, under the 
title of ‘Orphée’ (Aug. 2, 1778). 

It was the original Italian score, as 
edited for a later time, that was util- 
ized at the Metropolitan, conforming in 
its essentials with that used in the Tos- 
canini performances that were strung 
through five seasons at the Metropoli- 
tan, beginning Dec. 23, 1909, save that 
no music was interpolated from other 
Gluck operas. Toscanini made use of 
the air ‘Divinités du Styx’ from ‘Al- 
ceste’ at the close of the first act and a 
trio from ‘Paride e Elena’ in the fourth. 

Of the original ‘Orfeo’ as produced 
in Vienna it has been said that it was 
spare to the point of bareness. Mr. Bo- 
danzky retained that spareness. 

Like most conductors of the day, he 
dispensed with the overture, a trite and 
empty fanfaronade. 

The conductor’s conception of the 
work has not changed materially since 
the several concert performances he gave 
of ‘Orfeo’ with the old Friends of Music 
chorus. Now, as then, he keeps it with- 
in a rather low range of dynamics, in- 
tent upon preserving its elegiac char- 
acter rather than intensifying its other 
emotional implications . The echo-like 
effects of the strings in the first act 
were charmingly played, though they 
may not have been audible to every one 
at the back of the house. The postlude 
that rounds out the ‘Che faro’ aria had 
a grand sweep. 

Among the singing principals, the 
honors were almost entirely Mme. 
Thorborg’s. She delivered her recita- 
tive expressively and her several mel- 
ancholy airs were sung with a command 
of the requisite style. However, it was 
not ‘Che faro senza Euridice’ of the 
fourth act but ‘Che puro ciel’ of the 
third that was tonally her warmest and 
most sympathetic singing. Irene Jess- 
ner as Euridice, Marisa Morel as Amor 
and Marita Farell as the Happy Shade 
were pleasantly adequate. 

The least satisfactory element was the 
ballet. As it is new to the stage, the 
presumption is that it has yet to strike 
its stride. But the choreography of 
Boris Romanoff will not be remembered 
as among the striking merits of this 
generally praiseworthy representation. 

Above all things, however, this is not 
a ballet production. The revival has 
almost no points of contact with the 
spring season misadventure of two 
years ago. The dances are integrated 
with the action and are of secondary 
importance. 

For those who have an eye for spec- 
tacle the revival is most notable for the 
stage pictures of the first and second 
acts. The opening tableau, with Or- 
pheus standing before the tomb of Euri- 
dice, and the chorus massed at either 
side of the steps on which he stands, 
was of classic and noble simplicity. The 
entrance to Hades was like a painting 
by Gustave Doré, with a long rock- 
hewn stairway leading down into a 
gloomy cavern; and on its seemingly 
endless steps the writhing arms and legs 
of a rout of lost souls. Mr. Graf’s hand- 
ling of this scene was admirable stage 
craft. Its one disappointment was to be 
found in the tameness of the Dance of 
the Furies 

The picture of the Elysian Fields 
was more arctic than celestial but the 
first scene of the last act, that of Or- 
feo’s journey back toward the upper 
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Artur Bodanzky, Who Conducted the ‘Orfeo’ 
Performance 


world, was of compelling fantasy. More 
conventional, but brilliantly effective, 
was the classical, triumphal close, before 
white pillars gleaming against a dazzling 
blue sky. This scene, brief and musically 
ineffective, was given over to the ballet. 


A New Wotan in ‘Walkiire’ 

Wagner followed Verdi in the first week 
of the new season at the Metropolitan. ‘Die 
Walktre’ being the opera on Nov. 23. The 
performance was conducted by Erich Leins- 
dorf, who again proved himself a resource- 
ful and vital leader, though the orchestra 
had its moments of truancy. As Wotan 
appeared one of the season’s newcomers, 
Hans Hermann Nissen, a veteran of the 
German lyric theatres. He had the height 
and presence to meet the visual require- 
ments of the role and made good use of a 
resonant and well produced voice 

Kirsten Flagstad sang Sieglinde, the role 
of her Metropolitan debut and, though not 
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to Earth. 


Orfeo and Euridice Return in Triumph 


Inset: Orfeo (Thorborg) Mourns His Twice-Lost Euridice (Jessner) in Act 
IV, Scene | 





The Elysian Fields, Act III 


quite at her peak of tonal splendor, sang it 
beautifully. Marjorie Lawrence surpassed 
herself as Briinnhilde Rarely has she 
given us so many phrases of noble appeal 
Fricka was vivified anew by Kerstin Thor- 
borg, of commanding figure and vocal in 
tensity. As Siegmund, Mr. Melchior was 
in notably good voice and often genuinely 
heroic of utterance. Mr. List’s Hunding 
was again a sonorous one. 


Caniglia Is Season’s First Aida 


‘Aida’ made its entrance at the Thanks 
giving matinee in a greatly freshened pro 
duction, with Maria Caniglia in the title 
role and with the newly organized ballet 
making its debut. Ettore Panizza conducted 
and the cast was as follows: 

The King John Gurney 

Amneris Bruna Castagna 

Aida ‘ seus Maria Caniglia 

Radames Giovanni Martinelli 

Ramfis aks Nicola Moscona 

Amonasro sacbae Carlo Tagliabue 

A Messenger Giordano Paltrinieri 

A Priestess Thelma Votipka 


Miss Caniglia was dramatically appealing 
and often vocally effective as the Ethiopian 
slave, albeit her voice lost color and steadi- 
ness at the top and at the bottom of the 
range. As Amneris Miss Castagna took 
full vocal advantage of her role, singing 
with warm, voluptuous tone and admirable 
ease. She made an imposing appearance 
despite a too-lavish garb. Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli was a heroic Radames, and in the 
first scene in top form. As Amonasro, 
Carlo Tagliabue was excellent both vocally 
and dramatically. The other members of 
the cast and the chorus were satisfactory 
in a vivid performance 

It was evident that care had been ex- 
ercised to brighten and enliven the elabo- 
rate pageantry of the opera. The ballet 
temple dance was stereotyped as to form, 
but promisingly done. In the triumphal 
scene, the archers were effectively cos- 
tumed and they danced with zest. Miss 
Gambarelli wore a costume more sugges- 
tive of Hollywood than Egypt; her danc- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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B. B. C. DEVOTES A CONCERT TO GOOSSENS’S “JUDITH 





Composer Conducts His One-Act 
Opera—Boult Begins Season 
with Brahms Program—Wal- 
ton Symphony Heard—Bee- 
cham Gives Sibelius Festival 


By Bast. MAINE 


LONDON, Nov. 28 
Tis first of six special concerts 
arranged by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation was given on 
Oct. 21. It was devoted to a perform- 
ance of Eugene Goossens’s one-act opera 
‘Judith’, conducted by the composer. 
The orchestra was the B. B. C.’s (Sec- 
tion B), and the singers were Florence 
Austral in the title role, Arthur Fear as 
Holofernes, Dennis Noble, Achior; 
Parry Jones, Bagoas, and Gladys Pal- 
mer, Haggitt. In the first performance 
of the opera at Covent Garden on June 
25, 1929, Gota Ljungberg was Judith 
and Walter Widdop, Bagoas; otherwise 
the cast was the same. 

I could hardly believe that nearly ten 
years had gone by since the premiere. I 
anticipated the performance on Oct. 21, 
which was broadcast on the national 
wave-length, with much interest, for I 
was anxious to revise my former im- 
pressions of the work in the light of 
Goossens’s own more recent and very 
notable achievement in English opera 
(opera in English, rather), ‘Don Juan 
de Mafara’. 


Work Hampered by Style of Libretto 

A second hearing brings home the 
fact that in ‘Judith’, Goossens has not 
broken free from the conventions of 
opera. Howsoever he may disguise it 
by the studious avoidance of lyrical writ- 
ing and again by the chromatic season- 
ing of his harmony, the fact remains 
that he is following a more or less 
beaten track. I don’t see how it could 
have been otherwise, since he was set- 
ting a libretto by Arnold Bennett. There 
are incidents in the dialogue where Ben- 
nett, in his bluntness of expression, re- 
minds one of Masefield, for example in 
‘A King’s Daughter’—with this differ- 
ence: that Masefield can write terse dia- 
logue and when necessary, can also 
sweep the strings of poetic fancy and 
can conjure for us the imagery which is 
essential to the art of the theatre, whether 
the drama be spoken or sung. At the 
first hearing I was inclined to consider 
Bennett’s clipped prose an advantage to 
the composer; but after hearing the 
opera a second time, I am forced to 
think that Goossens has been hindered 
by the librettist’s qualities. 


Disguises Become Transparent 

Then again, that chromatic seasoning 
of which I have spoken; in a sense, it is 
an attribute of the composer’s style, but 
there were moments in this second hear- 
ing when my mind was discomforted by 
memories of ‘Pelléas’ and again of ‘Elek- 
tra’. Moreover, at a second performance 
one begins to see through the disguises 
by which ordinary operatic conventions 
have been covered. The prelude (Ach- 
ior’s voice declaiming a warning to 
Holoiernes before the curtain rises), is 
too old a device to make the blood run 
cold at this stage of development of 
opera. Then there is the convention of 
the love duet, which, in this instance, is 
no less a love duet for being a mask for 
Judith’s vengeance. What is difficult to 
understand is the fact that the composer, 
having accepted that convention, refuses 
to make the most of it by giving full 
play to the lyrical impulse. A less angu- 
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lar melodic line, music in which the two 
voices, those of Judith and Holofernes 
could delight, would not only have held 
the listener’s attention at a juncture 
where his ear is becoming fatigued with 
declamatory singing, but would have 
made the final climax of horror, the kill- 
ing of the tyrant by Judith, so much 
the more dramatic. As it is, the music 
of this love-duet tells the spectator only 
too plainly what to expect. He knows 
well that no transport of passion could 
ever result from so restless a melodic 
line. 

The defense, no doubt, is that the com 
poser was seeking a musical counterpart 
to the rhythm and stresses of the Eng- 
lish libretto. Ah! Fatal theory! By 
following it, the composer not only de- 
nied the opera-singer’s rightful claim 
(namely, to sing) but also failed in his 
quest for the perfectly-heard libretto. 
Truth to tell, too many of Florence 
Austral’s and Arthur Fear’s words were 
lost, some in the deep valley, some on 
the mountain top. 

For all this criticism, I still find plenty 
of musical interest in ‘Judith’, perhaps 
because I now know to what an excel- 
lent achievement, in ‘Don Juan de 
Manara’, it was leading. 


Season Opens with Brahms 


The B. B. C. Symphony concert season 
opened on Oct. 19 with an all-Brahms pro- 
gram, conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
Evidently there was policy in beginning 
the season with so safe a program (the 
‘Academic Festival Overture’, the Second 
Piano Concerto and the First Symphony) 
After all, the B. B. C. has many opportuni 
ties and fit occasions for experiment and 
for pioneering. There are times when it 
must take care to reinforce the foundations, 
and what better time than at the opening 
concert of a new season? 

On the following Wednesday Boult con- 
ducted a program which included William 
Walton’s Symphony. In America, I be 
lieve, this work has yet to win the ordinary 
concert-goer’s favor. Here in England we 
have more or less settled down to the 
music. The sensation has passed. It is still 
a stimulating experience, but one that now, 
after so much profound disturbance in the 
international field, English musicians can 
take in their stride. In my opinion it is a 
remarkable work. In spite of the unusual 
achievement which marked each of Wal 
ton’s former compositions, not until this 
Symphony was first heard (Nov. 6, 1935) 
could we be certain that William Walton 
was a necessary composer. I can under 
stand that the American concert-goer who 
has not followed Walton’s gradual and 


carefully guarded development would fail 
to perceive the nature of the Symphony. 
To such a concert-goer I offer this word 
of advice: when he next hears Walton’s 
symphony, let him regard it as a kind of 
personal crisis in the composer’s career ; 
let him regard it as music evolved from an 
experience in which a musical mind has 
turned it on itself to force an issue. So 
perhaps will he begin to understand the 
disillusion expressed in the slow move- 
ment, and the nervous yet eloquent asser- 
tion of the final pages. 


Bizet Centenary Celebrated 

In the week beginning Oct. 24, the BBC 
celebrated the centenary of Bizet’s birth 
with three concerts of his music—a happy 
thought. Not a note of ‘Carmen’ was played, 
the idea being, I suppose, that the public 
was already familiar enough with that. 
Such an arrangement can be criticized of 
course. Since the concerts were a celebra- 
tion of a man’s genius, why, pray, should 
the greatest manifestation of that genius be 
omitted? It is as if we should celebrate 
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Shakespeare by giving performances of 
‘Titus Andronicus’ and of ‘The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona’, but none of ‘Hamlet’ 
and ‘Twelfth Night’. However, we had 
some delightful moments listening to ex- 
cerpts from ‘Djamileh’ and ‘The Pearl 
Fishers’, and to the ‘L’Arlésienne’ Suites. 
The Pastorale of the Second Suite, inci 
dentally, was given with chorus, a most 
charming interlude. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has been giving a 
Sibelius Festival in London. Of this | 
shall write in more detail in my next com 
munication. The third concert was attend 
ed by the Duke and Duchess of Kent 
Stimulating performances were given that 
evening (Nov. 1) of the First and Sixth 
Symphonies and of ‘En Saga’. Only one 
qualification need be made: with so fine an 
instrument as the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra to play upon, one began to won 
der (especially during the First Symphony 
why Sir Thomas was not trusting th 
players to feel the music. His whipping and 
lashing of the air suggested that he was 
driving mules rather than musicians. 


Skull of Haydn Placed in Mausoleum 


on the Estate of Prince Esterhazy 


Former Property of Viennese 
Society of Friends of Music 
Joins Rest of Composer’s Re- 
mains at Instigation of the 
New Government 


By Dr. PAUL STEFAN 
ZURICH, Nov. 25 
AYDN’S skull, which at the time 
of his death was stolen by some 
anatomist or other and allegedly de- 
livered to a_ scientific investigator, 
eventually came into the hands of the 
Viennese Society of the Friends of 
Music where, until recently, it has been 
on exhibition. It has now been re- 
moved from the society’s museum and 
turned over to the Esterhazy family 
where the skull will join the rest of 
Haydn’s mortal remains in the mauso- 
leum built by Esterhazy on his estate. 
When Joseph Haydn died in 1809 he 
was highly respected in Vienna. 
Vienna had just been occupied by the 
French, and the commander-in-chief of 
the army of occupation had orders to 
express the condolences of the French 

king in the house of mourning. 


Haydn and the Esterhazys 


Haydn’s mortal remains have long 
since been laid to rest in the mountain 
church of Eisenstadt in Burgenland. 
Eisenstadt is the region around the 
castle of the princely house of Ester- 
hazy, in whose service Haydn was em- 
ployed for so many years, “in livery,” 
despite the uniqueness of his position. 
This Eisenstadt belonged to Western 
Hungary until 1919. Then the so-called 
Burgenland was allotted to the Austrian 
Republic by the peace treaty after the 
World War as a predominantly Ger- 
man-speaking territory: Austria was 
thus to be compensated for the loss of 
Southern Tyrol. But the head of the 
house of Esterhazy could never recon- 
cile himself to this change of sovereign 
tv over his domain. When Austria in 
Eisenstadt in 1932 officially celebrated 
the two hundredth anniversary of 
Toseph Haydn’s birth, the castle of the 
Esterhazy’s remained closed and _ the 
visitors to the festival were not per 
mitted to set foot on this Haydn ground 
Relics of Haydn could be examined in 
the museum of Sandor Wolf, citizen of 
Eisenstadt, a museum which has also 


been expropriated in the meantime and 
has presumably been taken elsewhere. 
Wolf accidentally succeeded in acquir 
ing for his Burgenland museum th« 
scenery of the castle theatre in which 
Haydn’s operas were presented unde: 
the composer. Once when he was walk 
ing along the street, he met a wagon 
which was carting some old goods. I: 
answer to a query the driver replied 
that it was “old canvas.” Wolf ex 
amined it and found that it was yellowed 
theatrical scenery. Later he-was abl 
to establish the fact that it had beer 
used in that particular castle theatre. 

3ut the head of the house of Ester 
hazy interested himself in taking care of 
Haydn’s grave. He, too, wanted to con 
tribute his share to the Haydn celebra 
tion and thus he erected a_ beautiful, 
private mausoleum for Haydn’s remains, 
which was to receive the coffin at the 
time of the 1932 celebration. Prince 
Esterhazy made one condition: the com 
plete corpse, all the remains, including 
the skull in Vienna should be interred 
in it. There were prolonged negotia- 
tions with the Society of the Friends oi 
Music in which courts and _ privat 
mediators intervened. All was in vain 
The Society of the Friends of Music 
would gladly have obliged the Prince 
and the general opinion about the re 
spect due human remains, but it felt it 
would compromise its dignity, if it gave 
up such a precious or, at any rate, re 
markable possession. Haydn’s skull re 
mained on exhibition. Whoever in 
spected the society’s museum had to see 
it, whether he wanted to or not. It re 
quired all the cultural respect which th 
sight of the other treasures of the mu 
seum aroused, to put up with the skull 

Upon the advent of the national so 
cialistic regime the Society of th 
Friends of Music was immediatel 
placed under “provisional management,’ 
and the new gentlemen in charge wer: 
relieved of any responsibility which the 
future might actually or presumably 
have placed upon the management of a 
private societv. New negotiations wer: 
begun with Prince Esterhazy, who wa 
again bringing suit, resulting in th 
removal of Haydn’s skull from the mu 
seum to the mausoleum on the Ester 
hazy estate. Hereafter the circum 
stances of Haydn’s skull will be foun: 
only in Haydn biographies. 
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W. J. Turner Writes Unorthodox and Provocative Life of Mozart—J. H. El- 
liott Illuminates Career of Berlioz—Gustav Holst’s Daughter Writes of Her 
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Noted Composers Portrayed in New Biographies 


Father; Mrs. Richard Powell, of Sir Edward Elgar 


By Gicpert CHASE 


RITING of W. J. Turner in his 
introduction to ‘The Oxford 
Book of Modern Verse’, W. B. 


Yeats says: “I think of him as the first 
first poet to read a mathematical equa- 
tion, a musical score, a book of verse, 
with an equal understanding.” It should 
be clear from this impressive tribute to 
his intellectual versatility that Mr. Tur- 
ner’s books on music are not likely to 
follow any ordinary pattern. His biog- 
raphy of Mozart (‘Mozart: The Man 
and His Works’, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf), for example, is unorthodox and 
provocative. 

Mr. Turner has a profound admira 
ton for Mozart. Being first and fore- 
most a poet, he thinks primarily in terms 
of literary values. Shakespeare seems 
to be the criterion by which he measures 
all genius. His recent biography of 
Berlioz was largely devoted to demon 
trating the “Shakespearean” character 
of that composer’s genius. 

\nd now he finds that Mozart was 
lso “Shakespearean.” Though we may 
vonder exactly what the term ‘Shake 
pearean” may signify as applied to 
Mozart, we can be certain that Mr 
lurner means it to be the very highest 
praise which he can bestow. 

Mr. Turner’s chief quarrel with his 
biographical predecessors—whom he ac 
cuses of having uttered “the most pre- 
posterous nonsense” in the realm of psy 
chological speculation—is that they have 
depicted Mozart as a simple-natured be 
ng whose thoughts were entirely ab 
orbed by music. He claims that “Mo 
zart, the pure, lovable, unconscious, 
naive, innocent genius, is completely at 
variance with the facts.” He holds that 
Mozart inherited his father’s “cool, cal 
culating, sharp, sarcastic turn of mind 

. his inclination to biting satire, his 
cepticism in all material affairs,”. and 
even “his practical sagacity.” 3ut it 
seemed that he lacked his father’s cau 
tion, and that he possessed the quality of 
sensibility to an inordinate degree, and 
this made it difficult for him to attain 
worldly success. 

From a biographical point of view, 
the most valuable feature of this book is 
the copious extracts from Mozart’s let 
ters. Otherwise it is far from ideal as 
a musical biography. It has neither the 
logical thinking that we might expect 
from a mathematician, the technical an 
alysis that we might expect from a mu- 
sician, nor the lyrical emotion that we 
might expect from a poet. The author 
has a weakness for digressions, for mak 
ing sweeping statements, and for airing 
his views on every subject that comes 
his way. The fact that his ideas, if not 
always sound, are often original and 
provocative, makes the reading of his 
book a stimulating mental experience. 
This applies in particular to his conclud- 
ing chapters dealing with the genius of 
Mozart, the comic and tragic in Mo- 
zart’s operas, Kierkegaard on Mozart 
and music, and music and dialectic. 

Mr. Turner has an unconcealed con- 
tempt for the historical methods of mu- 
sicology. “It is the unfailing sign,” he 
writes, “of a bad or imperfect musician 
to be interested in national or temporal 
characteristics in music.” For that rea- 
son he refuses to discuss the historical 
significance of Mozart’s operas. For 





Sir Edward Elgar 


him, “there is no such thing as Get 
concept is ‘mere 
academic categorism.” And he ‘tells us 
that “All these things belong to the 
realm of information, and information 
as such is of no aesthetic importance.” 
One can almost picture him turning 
away the curious reader with a digni 
fied gesture of disapproval and saying, 
“Sir, this is not an information bureau ; 
you must go to your mere musical his 
torian for that sort of thing.” 
Nevertheless, he does condescend to 
give us a considerable array of facts, 
a catalogue of Mozart’s works, a bib- 
liography, and an index—which proves 
that even poets must come down to 
earth sometimes [The volume is gen 
erously and handsomely illustrated 


man opera’’—this. 





BERLIOZ 
By J. H. Elliott 











HE latest addition to the Master 

Musicians Series (‘Berlioz’, London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons; New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) might well stand as a 
model of what a musical biography 
should be. The author, J. H. Elliott, 
has dealt with his fascinating but com 
plex and difficult subject in a manner 
that illumines every phase of Berlioz’s 
career, his personality and his art. 

He begins by giving us the back 
ground, presenting a panoramic view of 
the rise and fall of Napoleon I and Na 
poleon III, with the intermittent up 
heavals and domestic disturbances that 
exerted a profound influence upon Ber 
lioz’s career. Berlioz was striving for 
artistic recognition in a disrupted and 
exhausted land, and_ this 
struggle doubly difficult Seen against 
this abnormal background, dominated 
by nervous tension and mass hysteria, 


made his 


Histed 


Gustav Holst 





Harriet Smithson, Beloved of Berlioz 


Berlioz’s own personality seems much 
less abnormal and eccentric. “The pecu 
liarities of the young Berlioz,” writes 
Mr. Elliott, “were the eccentricities of 
an epoch.” 

Fascinating as a composer’s life may 
be, the musical biographer cannot shirk 
the necessity for attempting to convey, 
as specifically as possible, the quality 
and substance of his music. In this re 
spect Mr. Elliott’s biography is excep- 
tionally satisfactory. Having depicted 
the life both accurately and vividly, he 
proceeds in the second part of his book 





Hector Berlioz 


to describe and analyze Berlioz’s com- 
positions, not in too-technical fashion, 
but in a thoroughly comprehensive man- 
ner. One very laudable feature of this 
section is that his musical quotations are 
not mere snippets, but are long enough 
to actually give the reader an adequate 
idea of the music under discussion. 

Mr. Elliott has no cut-and-dried ex- 
planation to offer for the strange para- 
dox that was Berlioz. He admits that 
Berlioz remains a baffling phenomenon 
in music. Yet his clear, penetrating 
and objective exposition and analysis 
of the factors which conditioned the cre- 
ative activity of Berlioz will surely en- 
able the reader to obtain a better under- 
standing of that extraordinary genius. 
The volume includes the usual features 
of this series: illustrations, calendar of 
the composer’s life, catalogue of works, 
personalia, etc. 





GUSTAV HOLST 
By Imogen Holst 











N his introductory note to Imogen 
Holst’s biography of her father 
(‘Gustav Holst’, London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), R. Vaughan Williams 
tells the following anecdote: 
“A naval officer was once visiting a 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Favorite Operas Reenter Metropolitan Repertoire 


(Continued from page 5) 
ing made the impression of nervousness, 
as might well be at her debut as pre- 
miere danseuse. Mr. Panizza gave the 
score a vigorous performance which at 
times engulfed the singers. The audience 
was in gala mood and warmly applausive. 
S. 


Three Debuts in ‘La Bohéme’ 

Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ on the evening of 
Nov. 24 was marked by the debuts of three 
of the company’s new acquisitions, Jussi 
Bjoerling making his first appearance as 
Rodolfo, Mafalda Favero effecting her en- 
try as Mimi and Marisa Morel hers as 
Musetta. Mr. Bjoerling sang the first act 
narrative with beauty of tone and in the 
original key. Vocally he was as satisfac- 
tory a Rodolfo as the Metropolitan has 
known in a good many years. Miss Favero 
made felt an agreeable personality and a 
voice of more than ordinarily good quality. 
Miss Morel was j{ rticularly sympathetic 
in the scene of Mimi’s death. John Brown- 
lee as Marcello, Norman Gordon as Col- 
line and George Cehanovsky as Schaunard 
were the other Bohemians, with Louis 
D’Angelo doubling in the parts of Benoit 
and Alcindoro. Gennaro Papi conducted. 


American Cast for ‘Traviata’ 


With three native-born singers—Helen 
Jepson, Richard Crooks and Lawrence Tib- 
bett—in the leading roles, and several of 
the smaller roles also sung by Americans, 
the performance of ‘La Traviata’ on Nov. 
25 took on the proportions of a flag-waving 
field day. Let it be said immediately that 
cheers were justifiable. Ettore Panizza 
conducted and the cast included: 


Violetta ..... Seb cannes mia Helen Jepson 
BiatR Bervoi....ccvccccccccece Thelma Votipka 
PRE 00000000 rep Ae Lucielle Browning 
GED nce concede i cccts scceeease Richard Crooks 
Giorgio Germont. ...++.-Lawrence Tibbett 
Gastone .... . Giordano Paltrinieri 
Baron Duphol. . ..Wilfred Engelman 
Marquis D’ Obigny. ere ee George Cehanovsky 
Doctor Grenvil............+e00 Norman Cordon 


It was no surprise to find Helen Jep- 
son a singing actress of great charm and 
beauty, but it is undeniable that she has 
deepened and made subtler her characteri- 
zation of Violetta, in addition to presenting 
one of the most alluring stage pictures to 
be seen today. This performance, which 
shed an unusual lustre in its entirety, was 
made the more poignant and absorbing for 
her fine delineation and consistent artistry. 
Equally déminating was Lawrence Tibbett, 
dignified yet impassioned, and singing with 
great beauty of tone. The two of them 
created a second act that was extremely 
moving. Mr. Crooks, in the sincerity of 
his acting and the physical embodiment of 
his role, was convincing, and employed bet- 
ter vocalism after the first act, in which 
his top voice sounded unnecessarily 
strained. The concluding act was pitched 
in a fervent emotional key, owing prin- 
cipally to the pathos of Miss Jepson’s 
death scene, and created a tension that 
could only be relieved by outbursts of ap- 
plause. All of the smaller characters were 
well in the vein, and the orchestra was an 
eloquent instrument under Mr. Panizza’s 
direction. The dancers, among whom Ruth 
Chanova made her debut, seemed more re- 
plete with nervous abandon than grace, and 
struck a discordant note. Q. 


First ‘Lohengrin’ Given 
‘Lohengrin’ closed the first week of the 
new opera season on the evening of Nov. 
26 with Lotte Lehmann as Elsa and 
Lauritz Melchior as the Swan Knight. 
Erich Leinsdorf conducted. The cast: 
ED oo ccccgccccnscnas ..John Gurney 
Lohengrin ..Lauritz Melchior 
Elsa of Brabant .....-Lotte Lehmann 
RTT ner Julius Huehn 
Ortrud ; ...Dorothee Manski 
The King’s Her ri 1d George Cehanovsky 


The performance of ‘Lohengrin’ was 
one of the most rounded and stable in all 
respects that it has been the Metropolitan’s 
pleasure to give. Of chief interest naturally, 
was the Elsa of Mme. Lehmann and the 
portrayal of the Knight by Mr. Melchior. 





Hans Hermann Nissen, 


Debut as Wotan Marjorie Lawrence as 


Briinnhilde 


Below, Lauritz Mel- 
chior as Siegmund 





Erich Leinsdorf, 
Conductor 





Above, Marisa Morel. 
Debut as Musetta 


Left, Mafalda Favero, 
Debut as Mimi 





Both were in excellent voice. Mme. Leh- 
mann immediately established the exalta- 
tion of her part with her singing of ‘Elsa’s 
Traum’ and throughout the remaining acts 
she carried the role to its pathetic conclu- 
sion with many subtle nuances both of voice 
and deportment. Matching her vocally was 
the ardent, ringing interpretation of Mr. 
Melchior. The clarion-clarity of his voice, 
the expressive usages to which it was put, 
were again matters for gratitude. 

The Telramund of Mr. Huehn, as he 
becomes more and more familiar with the 
part, increases in artistic stature; Mme. 
Manski’s Ortrud was well voiced except 
in the higher registers, where the part oc- 
casionally proved taxing. Mr. Gurney’s 
portrayal of King Heinrich was nobly 
drawn, and his rich, warm tones lent an 
added dignity and impressiveness to the 
part. Mr. Cehanovsky’s Herald was again 
one of proper circumstance and pomp. 

The orchestra under Mr. Leinsdorf’s 





Lotte Lehmann in 
‘Tannhauser' 


Helen Jepson in 
‘Traviata’ 


baton read the score with a new enthusiasm 
and interest and a capacity audience gave 
both men and conductor ovations at the 
beginning of the second and third acts. 
W. 
Leonard Warren Makes Debut at 


Metropolitan Concert 


One of the winners in the Metropolitan 
auditions of the air, the young American 
baritone, Leonard Warren, made his debut 
at the costume concert on the evening of 
Nov. 27, singing in scenes of ‘La Traviata’ 
and ‘Pagliacci’. He disclosed a resonant 
voice of good range and quality. As Vio- 
letta, opposite his Germont, was Marisa 
Morel, one of the new members of the com- 
pany, who sang with much pathos in the 
duet of the second act of Verdi’s opera. 
Others who appeared in the concert were 
Giovanni Martinelli, Bruna Castagna, Hilda 
Burke, Helen Olheim (substituting for 
Anna Kaskas), Norman Cordon, George 
Cehanovsky and Giordano Paltrinieri, with 
Wilfred Pelletier conducting. Ruth Cha- 
nova was soloist with the new ballet in the 
divertissement from Act III of ‘La 
Traviata’ O. 


‘Siegfried’ Begins Second Week 

With Artur Bodanzky conducting, Wag- 
ner’s ‘Siegfried’ opened the second week of 
the Metropolitan season on Nov. 28. The 
cast was a familiar one throughout, with 
Friedrich Schorr making his first appear- 
ance of the season as the Wanderer. His 
singing of the role was of its accustomed 
nobility. As Siegfried, Lauritz Melchior 
was in good voice and his ringing tones 
carried conviction throughout the evening. 
Marjorie Lawrence, the Briinnhilde of the 
cast, greeted the sun with opulence of voice 
and shared with Mr. Melchior a very spir- 
ited projection of the long final duet. Ker- 
stin Thorborg sang Erda richly. The roles 
of Alberich and Mime were admirably 
cared for by Adolf Vogel and Karl Lauf- 
koetter. The latter, in particular, has im- 
proved his impersonation until it can now 
justly be described as a remarkable one. 
Natalie Bodanya sang the Forest Bird. 
The orchestra was at approximately its 
best under Mr. Bodanzky. aa 


Second ‘La Bohéme’ Given 

Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ was given for the 
second time on the evening of Nov. 30 
with the identical cast that sang at the 
initial performance. Mafalda Favero again 
sang Mimi splendidly, imbuing the role 
with the lyric pathos it requires and the 
Rodolfo was again Jussi Bjoerling, who 
sang superbly. The two principals, after 
each of their arias, were required to take 
long bows in response to the tumultuous 
applause. Musetta was sung by Marisa 
Morel, and the remaining Bohemians were 
again George Cehanovsky, Norman Cor- 
don, and John Brownlee in a sparkling per- 








‘Trovatore’, 
Which He Sang Subsequent to His Debut in 
*Bohéme' 


Jussi Bjoerling as Manrico in 


formance. Louis D’Angelo, Max Altglass, 
Louis d’Angelo and Carlo Coscia filled the 
remaining roles ably. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. 


Lehmann and Hartmann in “Tannhiauser’ 

With Lotte Lehmann, Kerstin Thorborg 
and Hans Hermann Nissen carrying the vo 
cal honors, the return of Carl Hartmann, 
the debut of Erich Witte in the role of 
Walther, and Erich Leinsdorf conducting 
this opera for the first time here, the “Tann 
hauser’ of Dec. 1 assumed a livelier hue 
and a more dramatic impact than usual 
The cast: 


Landgraf Hermann.............. Emanuel List 


IO 5. ve cennensenascesas Carl Hartmann 
Wolfram...... ..Hans Hermann Nissen 
Walther...... ..Erich Witte (debut) 
Serr errr Adolf Vogel 
Heinrich . i ae eee Max Altglass 
Reinmar . ..Louis D’Angelo 
Elisabeth . ...Lotte Lehmann 
Venus .... Kerstin Thorborg 
Shepherd . ..+++»Marita Farell 


With young Mr. Leinsdorf’s eloquent 
orchestra holding the production together 
in unity, dignity and melodiousness, an ex- 
ceedingly spirited performance was ensured. 
A highlight of song and character was in- 
evitably Mme. Lehmann’s famous and mov- 
ing portrayal of Elisabeth, a portrayal 
which can hardly be matched in womanly 
tenderness, passion and pathos, vocally and 
histrionically. 

Mme. Thorborg provided the musical and 
pictorial interest of a first act which was 
otherwise rather disorganized. A _ ballet 
which was more vigorous than illusion-com- 
pelling and a Tannhauser who had first-act 
insecurity added nothing to the musical or 
dramatic picture, but Mme. Thorborg’s 
Venus was commanding to both the eye 
and the ear. Mr. Hartmann sang immeas- 
urably better in the succeeding acts al- 
though the lyrical flights of the fickle Hein 
rich are not best adapted to his somewhat 
stentorian voice production. Mr. Nissen 
sang Wolfram extremely well, and was 
as steady and constant a vocal gleam as his 
evening planet’s beam of light. Mr. List 
was his reliable self and contributed solid 
ity to an ensemble which now and then 
threatened to get out of hand. Mr. Witte’s 
abilities may be better judged with a larger 
role. The audience was warmly responsive 
to a performance which, on the whole, had 
both fresh animation and familiar virtues 
to recommend it. Q. 


The First ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 

Given for the benefit of the Manhattan 
School of Music, the season’s first “Tristan 
und Isolde’ held in its thrall a large audi 
ence on the afternoon of Dec. 2. The cast 
was one well known and loved, with Kir- 
sten Flagstad singing Isolde and Lauritz 
Melchior opposite her as Tristan. Kerstin 
Thorborg was the Brangane, Emanuel List 
the King Marke and Julius Huehn the 
Kurwenal. In the lessor roles of Melot, the 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Dear Musical America: 


Of all sad tales of tongue or pen the 
saddest is the one that I am about to 
pass on to you about the proposed Mah- 
ler monument in Vienna. 

Vienna, you know, was one of the 
cities where Mahler made his fame as 
a conductor and it was there that he 
died in May, 1911, after his not alto- 
gether happy experiences in New York. 
Though there may have been some ten- 
dency among the Viennese to overrate 
Mahler as a composer—that’s a subject 
on which plenty of argument can be had 
right here in America—Mahler’s ten 
years as a director of the Vienna opera 
were probably the most brilliant that 
institution has known. 

So it was not surprising that when a 
committee was formed for the purpose 
of erecting a memorial of some unusual 
character as a tribute to the great mu- 
sician, the then president of the Aus- 
trian Republic, Dr. Michael Hainisch, 
accepted the honorary presidency and 
various other government officials, both 
national and city, became members. 

From the outset there was no diffi- 
culty about funds and the committee 
had the active cooperation of Mahler’s 
widow, now the wife of Franz Werfel, 
the celebrated novelist, who did so much 
for the restoration of various Verdi 
operas in Central Europe. 

The committee had lofty—perhaps too 
lofty—aspirations. Its authorities on the 
plastic art, including the stage director 
and designer, Alfred Roller (who has 
died in the meantime), wanted to make 
something very special of this Viennese 
Mahler monument. It was to be demon- 
strated for once how such a monument 
should be fitted into a municipal archi- 
tectural pattern. But there proved to 
be very few sites in the Vienna of to- 
day which could supply a homogeneous 
architectural setting, and other disposi- 
tions already had been made of such 
sites. 

Then the committee invited trouble 
by placing both an architect and a sculp- 
tor in charge of the undertaking. There 
was much fruitless negotiation and the 
architect of the pair finally was elimin- 
ated from the picture after the commit- 
tee had been obliged to abandon one 
site after another. A distinguished art- 
ist, Miller, was invited to submit a 
model for the monument. He responded 
with an attractive design, but everyone 
had to admit that it had little in common 
with the spirit of Mahler. After Muller’s 
draft had been paid for, without being 
carried out, all conceivable sculptors 
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from far and wide were considered one 
after the other. Finally there was a de- 
cision in favor of the celebrated Anton 
Hanak, a native of Moravia. It is said 
that Hanak, then at the pinnacle of his 
fame, and a great admirer of Gustav 
Mahler in addition, designed perhaps a 
hundred models for a Mahler monu- 
ment. One of these was accepted by the 
committee. The artist died before he 
could execute his plan. 
* * - 


Again there were long deliberations 
by the Committee, with the ultimate re- 
sult that one of the n.ost talented young 
sculptors living in Vienna, Fritz Wo- 
truba, was commissioned to submit 
some further designs. These were 
placed on public exhibition in Vienna 
and presented a very radical solution of 
the problem, it having been agreed 
meanwhile to abandon the idea of an 
architectural setting. But Wotruba be- 
longed to the left wing of the Austrian 
body of artists, and the conservative ele- 
ments in the Austrian Federation made 
no secret of the fact that he must not 
be given the commission, whatever the 
Committee should decide. So it had no 
choice but to pay for Wotruba’s work 
and cast it aside like all the rest. 

A very simple composition, more 
architectural than plastic, a memorial 
stone, was all that remained after the 
Committee had been involved in a long 
drawn-out lawsuit with Wotruba. 

* * * 

All this had taken a full decade. The 
leading members of the Committee were 
not getting any younger and in the eyes 
of many their energies were sadly spent. 
Whereas it usually is true that every- 
thing is at hand except the money, in 
the case of the Mahler monument 
everything else was lacking, while the 
money was waiting in the hands of a 
conscientious banker. In March of 1937 
there were still approximately 50,000 
shillings, which was equal at that time 
to about 10,000 dollars. With the an- 
nexation of Austria by Germany this 
was converted into 33,000 marks—and 
confiscated ! 

A large part of this sum had been 
received by the Committee from the 
United States and Holland. The Con- 
certgebouw alone had contributed 2,000 
Dutch guilders. Whether these sums 
could be reclaimed through the embas- 
sies of the countries concerned is a 
question for international lawyers. 

Under the new regime in Vienna it 
is a matter of course that Mahler’s 
works may no longer be performed 
there. I understand that the name 
“Mahlerstrasse” has disappeared, and 
that the Mahler bust by Rodin has been 
removed from the foyer of the opera 
house. 


Mahler, as you may know, was sub- 


ject to all sorts of macabre visions and 
forebodings. But I doubt if he ever 
imagined for himself anything quite so 
gloomily fantastic as all this. 

. £9 

Before me is the lively little book 
‘Opera Cavalcade’, subtitled “The Story 
of the Metropolitan’, published by the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild. Don’t be 
alarmed, it isn’t really a history, since 
about all it aims to do is to give you a 
few picturesque glimpses of the old 
Met’s tesselated past. The work is copi- 
ously illustrated, if scarcely to the ex- 
tent of being either exhaustive or ex- 
hausting. 

As I turn the pages, two tabulations 
particularly catch my eye. One is headed 
‘What the Audience Spends’ and the 
other ‘A Budget for a Student Singer’. 
Just how the figures in either case have 
been arrived at, is undisclosed, but they 
are well worth pondering. 


Audiences at the Metropolitan, you 
may be staggered to learn, “spend near- 
ly $400,000 for transportation, clothes, 
accessories and between-the-act snacks”. 


\CHERZANDO \ 


By George 
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and for your coach. But I know a bari- 
tone who was prominent at the opera 
house for several years, who couldn’t 
sing a line at sight. He had to pick it 














"and me with a bad case of nerves already!" 


We are informed that “carefully 
checked surveys” confirm the estimates, 
which are described as “conservative”. 
Here are some examples: 

Item: Evening Dresses, $78,000. One 
wonders if the Opera Guild sent a leaf- 
let to Mrs. Trebizond Jones or to Mrs. 
Van Peyster Tuylroef asking the cost 
of the gown she wore on the opening 
night. Or do the Guild members submit 
their own budgets, with dress expendi- 
tures underlined in the newest shade of 
red? 

Item: Taxicab fares, $76,000. And 
still they are determined to tear down 
the Sixth Avenue “El!” New York 
needs at least eight new subways, all 
converging on Broadway at Fortieth 
treet. 

Item: Hotels and Transportation for 
out-of-towners, $63,000. An imp asks 
how there could possibly be so many 
visitors. Now just what is he figuring 
per head, I wonder ? 

Item: Restaurants, $50,000. Of course 
there are such places. But there are 
also plenty of others. I prefer the latter. 

Item: Accessories, $40,000. I 
wouldn’t be sure what to include under 
this heading, but if razor blades, shoe 
polish, tooth brushes and beaded bags 
are included I can accept the figure. 

Item: Flowers, $19,000. Does this 
include the blooms that the artists send 
themselves or is at that orchids are 
bringing fancy prices? 

Item: Men’s Evening Clothes, $14,- 
000. It would appear that the gentle- 
men’s regalia costs about one-sixth of 
that of the ladies. Possibly suspenders 
are evaluated separately. 

Now, let us look at what the guild 
considers as the cost of being a student 
for three years. Living expenses are 
put at $30 per week. A bit high, I should 
say. I know students who are making 
out on half that sum. Voice lessons are 
quoted at $15 apiece. If that’s the aver- 
age, it explains why there are 50,000 
voice teachers in New York—or is it 
150,000 ? 

Dramatic lessons, noted to be “in- 
creasingly important”, cost $750, and 
language lessons $200 at two a week for 
two years. I can readily believe the 
“increasing” part of the importance. 

Last, but not least, there is an item 
of $100 for sight reading. If you can’t 
sight-read, so much the worse for you, 


all out with one finger on the piano or 
learn it by ear. Yet he did sing leading 
roles. 

Pondering all this, I am moved to ask 
a question for which there apparently is 
no answer. 

How does the poor man or poor girl 
learn to sing? Or, contrary to what we 
have all been taught, do our voice stu- 
dents commonly have big balances at 
the better banks? 

‘2 


This anecdote did not appear in Ger- 
aldine Farrar’s autobiography, and | 
cannot vouch for its truth, but the 
American Magazine revived it and a 
record-collector friend of mine swears 
by his Texas ancestors and his sharp 
ears that it is so. It seems that La 
Geraldine was making records in Cam- 
den one day with Caruso and the matter 
at hand was ‘Madama _ Butterfly’. 
Caruso was late. Finally, after Farrar 
and the recording engineers jhad torn 
out enough handfuls of hair to make a 
mattress, the tenor strolled noncha- 
lantly in, giving his excuse that he had 
stopped for a drink on the way. “I had 
a highball,” he said. 

Peace was made, and the recording of 
the love duet proceeded. Caruso sang 
his bit first, and then the moment for 
Farrar’s entrance arrived. Her voice 
floated in tonally as pure as could be 
but somebody must have been caught 
napping. For the words she sang were 
“He had a highball”! So immediately 
did she catch up the Italian that appar- 
ently nobody noticed her little joke, and 
it has been perpetuated to this day. My 
friend tells me that if you will listen 
closely to that particular record, you 
can hear Farrar getting her revenge in 
clear English, plain as plain. 

Last night I listened. And I was re- 
minded of what a critic once wrote about 
another American soprano. “The young 
lady”, he said, “sang her Italian with- 
out a trace of accent—that is, Italian ac 
cent”. Does that apply in this case, 
queries your 


i 
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O R C H E - T R A ~~ © Philharmonic Children’s Concerts Begin 


‘“ECENT orchestral events included 

the first Young People’s concert by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
with Ernest Schelling again in charge. 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony played their first matinee. 
Arturo Toscanini, conducting the NBC 
Symphony, paid tribute to the late 
Clarence Mackay on one program 
with the Prelude to Act Three of “Die 
Meistersinger’ and including Martucci’s 
First Symphony on another. The Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony offered an_all- 
Wagner Sunday list with John Bar- 
birolli conducting. José Iturbi was the 
soloist at a Thursday concert in the Bee- 
thoven C Minor Concerto. The follow- 
ing Sunday Zoltan Kurthy, first viola 
player of the orchestra, was soloist in 
the first performance of an arrangement 
of the Elgar ’Cello Concerto, Op. 85, 
for viola and orchestra made by Lionel 
Tertis. Richard Crooks appeared with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy. The Edvard 
Moritz Chamber Orchestra gave its first 
concert of the season. 


Schelling Returns to Conduct Children’s 
Concerts of the Philharmonic 


After a season’s absence, because of an 
eye injury suffered last year, Ernest 
Schelling returned to Carnegie Hall to 
conduct members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in all-Wagner pro- 
gram, the first event of the series of con- 
certs for children, on the moning of Nov 
19. 

Orchestra and audience arose to ap- 
plaud Mr. Schelling, who was also greeted 
by a large banner draped across several 
first-tier boxes which bore the words 
“Welcome Home to Uncle Ernest”. The 
conductor spoke a few words expressing 
his pleasure at resuming the direction of 
the series and paid tribute to Rudolph 
Ganz who had substituted for him last 
winter. 

The program began with the Overture 
to ‘The Flying Dutchman’, and continued 
with the bridal procession to the cathedral 
from ‘Lohengrin’, entrance of the guests 
and march from ‘Tannhauser’, the Over- 
ture and Dance of the Apprentices from 
‘Die Meistersinger’, a performance of the 
funeral mufic from ‘Gotterdammerung’ in 
tribute to the memory of Clarence Mackay, 
Prelude to act three of ‘Tristan’, and “The 
Ride of the Valkyries’. The only non- 
Wagnerian music was the traditional Dutch 
melody ‘Prayer of Thanksgiving’. The 
concert music and explanatory remarks 
and slides were attended with all eager- 
ness. W. 


Koussevitzky Gives Copland’s Mexican 
Novelty 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 19, after- 
noon : 


REET DOU Bins sctenccccosceesecs Beethoven 
- @ f° eee Copland 
"2 i ae ae Brahms 


Though this was not the first New York 
hearing of Mr. Copland’s highly seasoned 
tidbit, it having been performed by the 
N.B.C. Symphony, under Sir Adrian 
Boult, on May 14 last, ‘El Salon Mexico’ 
came as a novelty to Carnegie Hall, and 
was a well-received change from the tra- 
ditional. The music invites choreography. 
Rhythmically it is varied and dominating, 
thematically it is straightforward and pro- 
vocative. As played by the Bostonians it 
was brilliantly colorful. But all the skill 
of Dr. Koussevitzky’s leadership could not 
keep it from being a little too long as a 
concert work. 

Both the Beethoven and the Brahms 
symphonies went their way in masterly 
strides, conducted and played with clarity 
and enthusiasm. In the Brahms Fourth, the 
passacaglia of the fourth movement was the 











Ernest Schelling 


climax of the concert. The conductor, the 
orchestra, and Mr. Copland were heartily 
applauded. 


A Tribute to Clarence H. Mackay 
NBC Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini, con- 





ductor. Studio 8-H, Radio City, Nov. 19, 
evening 
Schumann 
hony Mendelssohn 
‘Die Meistersinger’ 
Wagner 
In memory of Clarence H. Mackay) 
Love Scene from “Romeo and Juliet’... Berlioz 
IT'wo dances from ‘William Tell’ Rossini 


The tribute to Mr. Mackay was reverent- 
ly and affectionately presented. The drama- 
tic aspects of Schumann's overture were 
effectively realized and the performance 
was one to remember. Superbly played also 
was the Mendelssohn symphony though, 
heard in the studio, the brass sometimes 
verged on the strident. Altogether fine- 
grained was the ensemble tone in the Ber- 
lioz music. Rhythmically irresistible, if 
otherwise rather dubious material for the 
concert room, were the Rossini dances, on 
which was lavished a virtuosity that would 
have given brilliance to almost any music 
that might have been substituted. es 


Crooks Sings with Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Soloist, Richard Crooks, 
tenor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 22, evening: 


Re eee Vivaldi 
(Transcribed for Large Orchestra by Lucien Cail- 
liet) 
yp 0 Ue Se Bach 
TT cgécebbieceasewesaeseesseds Beethoven 
. \ 3S Srp et Stradella 
(Mr. Crooks) 

“‘Daphnis and Chloe’, Suite No. 1...... Ravel 


(Assisted by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Choral Society) 
“Dalla sua pace’ from “Don Giovanni’... Mozart 
‘O del mio dolce ardor’ from ‘Paride ed 
Elena’ . Lcicteaipumniind ss oh bisateduanine Gluck 
(Mr. Crooks) 


Symphony No. 1 in C Minor ....Brahms 


It was rather a gratuitous gesture on Mr. 
Ormandy’s part to invest this program with 
so much vocalism, for although Mr. Crooks 
sang warmly and expressively, there is 
something to be said against employing 
this visiting orchestra too much as an ac- 
companiment vehicle only. As for the 
chorus, which sings so ably under Harl 
McDonald’s direction, it made a trip for 
practically nothing. The Ravel suite, less 
popular than the second from this ballet 
and understandably so, offered the singers 
an opportunity to sing only a few minutes, 
and invisibly. With stage accoutrement, 
the three portions played (Nocturne, Inter- 
lude and Danse Guerriére) possibly have 
their effectiveness, but they are relatively 
of slight stuff and lack the whirling inten- 
sity and glowing color of the excerpts 
which form the second suite 


Mr. Crooks was interpretatively com- 
municative in the three songs and two arias, 
although he was not vocally at his best as 





Richard Crooks 


regards the high voice. 
applauded. 

The Cailliet transcription gave Vivaldi 
rather an overstuffed aspect, although 
sonority for its own sake fell pleasantly on 
the audience’s ears. Sufficient reward for 
the evening was the performance of the 
Brahms, which after a little roughness in 
the first movement, mounted in intensity 
and feeling to a grand climax. It was 
good to hear the re-entry of the chorale 
in the finale taken at a pace commensurate 
with what goes before and comes after, so 
that there was no dragging. Mr. Ormandy 
conducted with authority and evident com- 
patibility with the music, and received an 
ovation at the close. Q. 


He was warmly 


Brilliant Playing Under Toscanini 
NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, con- 


ductor. Studio 8-H, Radio City, Nov. 26, 
evening. 
Overture to ‘The Bartered Bride’..... Smetana 
Symphonic Poem, ‘Orpheus’.............. Liszt 
Symphony in D Minor..............+. Martucci 
*‘Daphnis et Chloe’, second suite........ Ravel 


Brilliant playing characterized each of the 
four performances of this concert. A deal 
of virtuosity was expended on the pro- 
digiously elaborated Martucci symphony, 
with results that were a tribute both to the 
conductor and the ensemble, though they 
scarcely justified the effort. If the Liszt 
‘Orpheus’ is rarely heard, there is a reason. 
A devoted reading of it on this occasion 
scarcely succeeded in vitalizing it. On the 
other hand the living spark glowed through 
eVery measure of the Smetana overture and 
the Ravel suite, both stunningly presented. 

(3 


Iturbi Is Soloist With Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
John Barbirolli, conductor. José Iturbi, 
pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
24, evening: 


Overture, ‘Les Francs Juges’....... .. Berlioz 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 3, 


SU. 2. eiinh beedgeeekticsieendceenss Beethoven 
‘The Fountains of Rome’............ Respighi 
Prelude .to ‘Die Meistersinger’........ Wagner 


As if to offset the cold and sleet outside, 
Mr. Barbirolli and the orchestra communi- 
cated a fiery intensity and tonal glow to 
their performances. Berlioz’s overture by 
no means sounds so “frightful” and “ter- 
rible” as he envisaged it, but it remains 
a stirring rhapsody, especially when it is 
played with the virtuosity displayed in Mr. 
Barbirolli’s interpretation. In fact, techni- 
cal brilliance was the order of the evening, 
as José Iturbi’s glittering performance of 
the Beethoven Concerto served to empha- 


size. Mr. Iturbi was in perfect unity with 
the orchestra and conductor and watched 
the players with the double interest of a 
conductor and a pianist. He played with 
technical mastery and every figure and nu- 
ance had the stamp of assurance. In the 
final Rondo his precision in the elaborate 
figuration was exciting. 

Mr. Barbirolli and the orchestra gave a 
shimmering, keenly imaginative perform- 
ance of the ‘Fountains of Rome’, which of- 
fers a maximum of opportunities for sheer 
display of orchestral effects. This score 
has aged rapidly, but it is still worth hear- 
ing occasionally when it is played with the 
sumptuous tonal palette employed at this 





José Iturbi 


concert. Nor was the ‘Meistersinger’ prel- 
ude an every-day performance, for Mr. 
Barbirolli and his men invested it with 
youthful fervor and impressive pomp, bring- 
ing out inner voices in the score without 
arbitrary emphasis. The audience recalled 
Mr. Iturbi several times and applauded the 
orchestra and Mr. Barbirolli cordially 
throughout the evening S. 


Edvard Moritz Chamber Orchestra 


Begins Concert Series 


Edvard Moritz Chamber Orchestra, Ed- 
vard Moritz, conductor; soloist, Thelma 
Spear Lewisohn, soprano. Town Hall, Nov. 
22, evening: 


Three pieces for string orchestra....Purcell 
aio. me. ah: | ree Handel 
‘Come Again’, ‘Dear, If You Change’ , 
Dowland-Scheinpflug 
‘Sleepe, Sleepe’; ‘Phillis’ 


’ 

i Arr. by Scheinpflug 

GINO Svcancacencscccseccduc A. W. Binder 
(First performance) 


Scherzo Moritz 


_ (First performance) 
Serenade, Op. ..cccccscccccseves Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Moritz conducted the chamber or- 
chestra, of which he is the founder, in this, 
the first of a series of four concerts de- 
signed to illustrate the development of 
chamber music and to give a hearing to 
contemporary composers. 

Several works were performed for the 
first time, including Mr. Binder’s Concert- 
ante, which proved to be a wholly pleas- 
ing work, ably written for string orchestra. 
Perhaps the most striking of the three 
movements, Largo, Menuetto and Hora, 
was the second, which was decisively Heb- 
raic in character. The opening Largo 
possessed feeling and the final movement, 
sprightliness and energy. The composer, 
who was in the audience, was called upon 
to bow several times. Mr. Moritz’s Scherzo 
was also a well-constructed work, vigorous 
and lively, and in the opening and closing 
sections, somewhat Puckish in character ; 
the secondary theme proved captivating. 

The group of four English songs, com 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Henry M. Neely 
Godowsky at the Piano: a Recent Photograph 


ITH the passing of Leopold G 

dowsky the I 

lost a figure that occupied a p 
tion of an unique character over a long 
period of years. He was not only a gre 
musician but, 
so comprehensive as to make hu 
manding personality irrespect 
boundaries of the specific sphere 
which he functioned. It is probable th 
no other pianist since Liszt has 
enced so many of his pianist colleagues 
or. inspired in them so much lytical 
interest as he did. In an uno 
manner he was a dominating figure 
the piano playing world 

A many-sided musical personality, 

was pianist, teacher, composer, trams 
criber and editor, and in all these 
pacities he distinguished himself. But 
it was as a pianist that he intrigue 
his fellow-pianists and it was essential 
as a teacher that he exerted his greatest 
influence. After all, perhaps it would 
be most accurate to say that it was > 
cause as a pianist he was always the 
teacher—though not the pedant—that 
other pianists watched him so closely 
Some of the most outstanding box-of- 
fice pianists of today undoubtedly 
learned much from him 


world of music 


as well, 














Almost Flawless Mechanism 


With all his profound musical kr 
edge, it was technical illumination rat! 
er than any transcending new vision 
matters of interpretation that Godowsh 
radiated in his public performances 
his playing probably approximated 
solute mechanical flawle 
closely than that of any other pianist 
of his generation, while, notwithstand 
ing his long and widely-spreading ex 


perience hefore the public. ar sdience 


seemed almost invariably to have tl 
effect of congealing the emotional si 
of his musical nature The result of 
this was that he undoubtedly impress« 
the majority of his listeners as being 


player predominantly intellectu 
a masterful structural grasp, rather t! 
emotional, an opinion not held, it 1 
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Godowsky: Great 


Remembered for Profound Influence on Contem- 
poraries and Students—His Intellectual and 
Technical Genius as Pianist, Teacher and 

Composer Recalled 


and Personality 


ted, however, by those who heard him 
ler more intimate conditions, in the 
privacy of a select group of congenial 

But there would seem to have been 
perhaps a more co- 
for the usual lack of a vitally 
communicative eloquence in his public 
laying—the urge of a super-technician 
who was a teacher as well as a virtuoso 
ake his technical processes clear to 
his audiences. This in itself would, of 

‘essity, effectually repress his sub- 
ature and dissipate the spon 


ther reason. too 


PN ne 
vent ne. 


: tv so essential to the making of 
ne’s performances vivid and emotion 
nvineing Perhaps, in the last 
nalvsis, all great playing is in reality 
-tive. but the illusion of subiectiv 

itv must be created An isolated few, 
rewski and one or two others, try 
reate the impression of playing sub 
ctively by giving to their playing the 
ee f free improvisation, as if 
sition in hand were just com 

¢ into being at the moment. but it 

s safe to assume that it has all been 

rked out obiectivelv beforehand. even 

ch the imagination may constant) 

rc on it subjectively dur 

o - ner? TT iT e 

skvw possessed con plete control 

ae eradation by means of objec 
reated nuance and polyphonic 

H idently realized early 

. reer the desirability of making 

= r essentially objective 
rder to preserve unvacillatiny 

ster f the situation when playing in 
There have been. and are. 

plentw of other pianists probably, who 
= ner asl cultiv ated this ap- 
proach. but it is more than probable that 
ther as not been one other who so de- 
liberatelv has developed it as a distinc 
tive art in itself. Much attention has 
. led to the ingly clean-cut 
ntours of his polyphonic plaving. but. 
witl t involving the slightest dispar- 
gement of his great musicianship, the 
vue stion might . nceivablv present it 


self as to whether the basis of his ex 


trancdinariie controll 


ry ed polyphonic ar 


ticulation was not primarily pianistic 
xpedienc 
Chopin Elaborations 
He began to develop | colossal tech 


we. and he caused 


sensation with it in this country during 
s ten vears’ sorourn here from 1890 to 
10% Then from the time he settled in 
Berl t the ag thirtv. he was recog 


ized in Central Europe, too, as a tech 


His playing of the two 


l. kev etudes ’ Ch wn at the same 
ne ne with the right hand. the 
r with the left. was much more than 


lays’ wonder And this was but 
; 20rd feats with the 
min studies He arranged. and played 

. chem for the left hand alons 
fifty-three addi 
studies hased on Chonpin’s cet. Th 
mn pleasure that he derived from so °x 


g tl Polish master’s etudes and 
boratine their technical problems to the 
nth degree bespoke a mentality that ex 
nperienced a special zest in tackling and 
stering t} st rmidable mechanical 

In order to att such mastery he early 

: red t ecessit building up his 

. na hasis fundame ntal free 

ridding himself of the impediment oi 
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In Official Dress as Head of the Master School 

for Piano at the Vienna Conservatory, the 

Rank in Austrian Civil Service Equal to an 
Army Colonel 


all needless muscular contraction. It has 
been pointed out by some of the younger 
contemporaries of Liszt and Rubinstein 
that the playing of both of those maste1 
pianists was established on the basis of 
weight release rather than that of a fun 
damental muscular impetus. But it is ex 
ceedingly doubtful that either of them was 
conscious of the fact. In any case, it seems 
indisputable that Godowsky and Teresa 
Carrefio, contemporary with him in Ber 
lin, who had evolved the principle from 
watching Rubinstein practise, were the first 
concert pianists to systematize consciously, 
however individual the lines they followed 
in so doing, a principle that various peda- 
gogues have since adopted and publicized 
extensively as basic Godowsky’s hands 
when playing gave the impression of be- 
ing boneless. 

His labors as editor of a large-scale 
educational series featuring a system of 
training in general musicianship in con 
nection with the study of individual compo- 
sitions properly belong within the range 
of his pedagogical activities, as his achieve 
ments in this field have exerted a far-reach 
ing influence in raising the level of piano 
teaching in this country. 


Prowess as Composer 


As a creative musician Godowsky pos 
a compositional technique that par 
alleled his playing technique. There seemed 
to be no problem, contrapuntal or other- 
wise, that he could not solve with a facility 
and apparent ease that left no trace of the 
problem A really great creative vision 
was evidently denied him, but he had a 
massive architectural sense and in many of 


sessed 


Above, Expressions in Cartoons by George 

Hager of Thoughts on a Godowsky Master 

Class. Inset, the Pianist in Contemplative 
Mood 


his shorter pieces he was sensitively imagi 
native and poetic. His responsiveness to 
the spirit and external influences of the 
Orient is vividly evinced in the twelve de- 
scriptive scenes of his ‘Java Suite’, some 
of which possess atmospheric charm of 
truly Eastern subtlety. Among the thirty 
moods and scenes in triple measure that 
constitute his ‘Triakontameron’, too, there 
are many of engaging imaginative quality. 
But the interesting point obtrudes itself that 
even here he was prompted to place the 
shackles of an unvarying metric design up- 
on his creative impulses, just as he did in 
his set of twenty-four ‘Waltzermasken’, 
and just as he deliberately developed the 
three suites and thirty-four individual com- 
positions of his ‘Miniatures’ for four hands 
from five-tone combinations and based them 
upon “essential requirements of five-finger 
positions”. It is obvious that the fascina- 
tion which mechanical problems held for 
him in piano playing proved just as irre- 
sistible to him in his compositional activ- 
ity. 

His list of published works for piano is 
an extended one quite apart from his orig- 
inal compositions, embracing, as it does, a 
great many transcriptions. And in this spe 
cialized field he wrought with consummate 
artistry, whether in making free transcrip 
tions of Schubert songs, happily devoid of 
Lisztian extravagances, or of Bach violin 
sonatas and suites, or in devising simpk 
and infallibly tasteful arrangements of airs 
of eighteenth century France. 

Godowsky’s intellect, according to those 
who knew him most intimately, was like 
his sympathies, practically all-embracing 
in range of interests, for which reason he 
drew unto himself many, and close, friends 
from many walks of life. In the world of 
his specific activities it will be remembered 
as one of the greatest of musical minds 
His musical and pedagogical erudition will 
be passed on personally by a_ veritabl 
army of students who sat at his feet, and 
it is safe to predict that for many years to 
come pianists will resort gratefully to his 
writings for illumination on the many 
knotty problems involved in the art of play 
ing their instrument. Lestre Hopcson 








THREE ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY IN CLEVELAND 


Rodzinski Conducts Fifth Pair 
of Concerts—Women’s Group, 
Philharmonic, Appear 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 5.—In its fifth 
program of the season, the Cleveland 
Orchestra, conducted by Artur Rodzin- 
ski, on Nov. 17 and 19 offered the fol- 
lowing works: 

Concerto Grosso in D Minor, Op. 3, No. 11 

(transcribed by Alexander Siloti).... Vivaldi 

Symphony No. 2 in D, Op es Beethoven 

Perpetual Motion (arranged by Max 

Schoenherr) ee ae Sree Kreutzer 

Piano Concerto No. 1 in E Minor...... Chopin 

The orchestra gave the Beethoven 
Second Symphony a balanced and ex- 
quisite performance as part of Dr. Rod- 
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zinski’s Beethoven cycle. Jan Smeterlin 
gave a straightforward reading of the 
Chopin E Minor Concerto. He seemed 
to transmit the pulse of the music to 
the hearer, and the slow movement and 
the joyous abandon of the last section 
were delightfully conveyed. 

The Cleveland Women’s Orchestra 
gave its first concert of the year at Sev- 
erance Hall on Nov. 21 to a capacity 
audience, for the benefit of the Fort- 
nightly Scholarship Fund, with Hyman 
Schandler conducting. The all-Mozart 
program included the Symphony in G 
Minor; ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’; the 
Concerto in D with Josephine Kinney 
as soloist, and recitative and aria from 
‘Don Giovanni’ superbly sung by Alma 
Babb. 


New Group Heard 


The newly-formed Cleveland Phil- 
harmonic gave its first concert at the 
Carter Hotel on Nov. 13 under the 


baton of Karl Grossman. Heard with 
the orchestra was the String Art Quar- 
tet, composed of Louis Berman, Clemens 
Faber, Fred Rosenberg and _ Irving 
Klein. The Rachmininoff Suite for two 
pianos was played by Leon Machan 
and Jeanette Pearlstein. 

The second of the twilight concerts 
by the Cleveland Orchestra at Sever- 
ance Hall was given on Nov. 20 with 
Rudolph Ringwall conducting. During 
the week of Nov. 20 the Cleveland 
Orchestra made a short tour of Ohio 
cities, with Dr. Rodzinski conducting, 
except at Columbus, where a special 
childrens’ concert was given under Ru- 
dolph Ringwall. ° 

STEWART MATTER 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
OFFERS NOVELTIES 


Ghione Leads Music by d’Indy 
Poot and Giurarna—Crooks 
Appears as Soloist 
Detroit, Dec. 5.—The second sub- 
scription concert of the Detroit Sym- 
phony was given on Nov. 10 and was 
repeated on Nov. 11. Richard Crooks 
was the soloist and Franco Ghione con- 
ducted. The program began with 
Weiner’s orchestration of a Bach Toc- 
cata, which assumed a monumental 
grandeur under Mr. Ghione’s baton. 
Haydn’s Thirteenth Symphony in G, 
brilliantly played, was followed by a 
novelty by Marcel Poot, the Allegro 
Symphonique; the introduction to 
d’Indy’s ‘Fervaal’ and Rossini’s ‘The 
Siege of Corinth’. Mr. Crooks sang 

several arias superbly. 

A program of old and new music was 
the orchestra’s fourth offering on Nov. 
24 with Ghione conducting Schumann’s 
‘Manfred’ Overture, Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony, Barbara Giurarna’s 
Toccata, played for the first time in 
America, and the Mussorgsky-Ravel 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition’. 

RutH BrRoTMAN 








MacDowell Club String Orchestra Gives 
Sunday Night Concert 

The MacDowell Club String Orches- 
tra, under the baton of Karl Kraeuter, 
gave a concert in the club auditorium 
on the evening of Dec. 4. Assisting were 
Josef Marx, oboist, and Henry Brandt, 
composer-pianist. Mr. Marx, accom- 
panied by the orchestra, played a con- 
certo by Marcello, and with Mr. Brandt, 
a Partita for oboe and piano, composed 
by Mr. Brandt. Other numbers were by 
Vivaldi-Franko, Tchaikovsky, Debussy 
and Warlock 


Orchestras in Manhattan 


(Continued from page 10) 
petently sung by Miss Lewisohn and scored 
for string orchestra by Mr. Scheinpflug, 
were performed for the first time in their 
new and charming guise upon this pro- 
gram. The last two, ‘Sleepe, Sleepe’ and 
‘Phillis’, were from Giles Earle’s Song 
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Edvard Moritz 


Book. The three unpretentious pieces by 
Henry Purcell, which began the program, 
were played with vigor, the small orches- 
tra responding to Mr. Moritz’s unostentat- 
ious beat with generally notable results. 
W 
Barbirolli Plays All-Wagner 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 20, afternoon: 


ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM 
Overture to ‘Rienzi’; Venusberg Music from 


‘Tannhauser’: Prelude and Finale, ‘Tristan 
und Isolde’; ‘Ride of the Valkyries’ from 
‘Die Walkie’; ‘Siegfried Idyll’; Excerpts 


from ‘Die Meistersinger’: Prelude to Act 

III; ‘Dance of the Apprentices’; ‘Entrance 

of the Masters’; ‘Homage to Sachs’ 

In general this was a highly satisfactory 
concert and in many of the works given, 
not only Mr. Barbirolli but the orchestral 
body was in excellent form. The climax of 
the ‘Liebestod’ was well built up and was 
played with an enthusiastic quality that was 
highly effective. The ‘Siegfried Idyll’, 
given by a greatly reduced orchestra had 
the chamber-music quality intended by the 
composer, but for some reason the tonal 
balance between the brass and the strings 
was not altogether perfect. The ‘Meister- 
singer’ excerpts made an interesting group, 
well given. H 


Kurthy Plays Elgar Concerto 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Zoltan 


Kurthy, viola. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 27, 
afternoon. 

Overture to ‘Donna Diana’........... Reznicek 
Concerto for Viola and Orchestra......Elgar 
Zoltan Kurthy 
*The Fountains of Rome’...... ...Respighi 
eS ree Tchaikovsky 


The comparatively unfamiliar item on 
this program was Elgar’s Viola Concerto, 
which is really an arrangement made by 
Lionel Tertis (“with the composer’s sanc- 
tion”) from the ’Cello Concerto, Op. 85. It 
consists of four movements, and though 
scored for a large orchestra, the nature 
of the themes, and the way in which they 
are treated, suggests a work of a more in- 
timate character than the traditional con- 


certo. It attracts above all by its Ivrical 
quality. Mr. Kurthy, who is first viola 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony, played 


with an impressive beauty of tone, but with 
a restraint that did not reveal the full emo 
tional content of the work 

Respighi’s symphonic poem, by now one 
of the standbys of the orchestral repertoire. 
under Mr. Barbirolli’s baton amply fulfilled 
the purpose for which it was intended: the 
conveying of pleasurable excitement 
through a skillful virtuoso treatment of the 
orchestra—it really does not strike deeper 





Zoltan Kurthy 


than that. The emotional climax of th« 
afternoon came, of course, with Tchai 
kovsky’s Fourth, of which Mr. Barbirolli 
—not without the expenditure of consider- 
able muscular energy—conducted a mem 
orable and stirring performance. a % 


Barbirolli Conducts on Eve of His 
Birthday 

New York Philharmonic, John Barbirol 
li, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 1, eve 
ning. 

Overture to ‘Fidelio’ .. Beethoven 

Symphony in C Major (‘Jupiter)..... Mozart 

Symphony No. 1, in C Minor Brahms 

This was a concert of substantial fare 
substantially well played. If the ‘Fideli 
overture makes no such impression in the 
concert room as the ‘Leonore’ No. 3, it pro 
vides a welcome variation from the usual, 
in that it is much less frequently heard 
than its most successful fellow, though no 
more neglected than the No. 1 and No. 2 of 
the ‘Leonore’ series. The ‘Fidelio’ overturs 
remains a curtain raiser and as such pro 
vided a vigorous beginning for an evening 
in which the playing was quite generally on 
the ropust side. The two symphonies made 
up in muscularity what they may have 
lacked in polish. It was the eve of Mr 
Barbirolli’s thirty-ninth birthday and both 
he and his ensemble were in the mood for 
the “spirited.” 


Performances of ‘Legend of Joseph’ 


First in America 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

In your issue for November 25th, the 
notice on Page 11 about the opening con 
certs of the Pittsburgh Symphony on Nov 
17 and 18 states that Fritz Reiner conduct 
ed Richard Strauss’s ‘The Legend of 
Joseph’ at these concerts “for the first time 
in this city.” 

May I correct this for the sake of the 
record? On the occasion referred to, Mr 
Reiner gave the first performance in this 
country of the above mentioned Strauss 
work in a concert version which he nore 
pared himself. The finest portions of the 
work are presented and occupy twenty min 
utes. I was present at these concerts and 
would like to add, also for the sake of the 
record, that the work was received with 
marked favor by the audiences at both the 
Friday and Saturday concerts and had a 
favorable press. 

\. Walter Kramer 
Dec. 1, 1938 





Helfman Conducts Freiheit Gesang 
Farein 

The Freiheit Gesang Farein, Max 
Helfman, conductor, gave a concert of 
choral music at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Nov. 12. The program in 
cluded a choral pantomime ‘Benyomin 
the Third’ with music by Mr. Helf 


man 
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INDIANAPOLIS MEN 
OPEN NINTH YEAR 


Sevitzky Conducts Symphony 
in Beethoven, Weber, Debussy 
and Converse Music 
INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 5.—The ninth 
season of the Indianapolis Symphony 
with Fabien Sevitzky entering upon his 
second year as conductor, presented the 
first pair of concerts on Nov. 18 and 
19 at the Murat Theatre. The arrange- 
ment of the program was a splendid 
one, beginning with romantic music of 
the Overture to Weber’s ‘Der Frei- 
schiitz’, followed by the major work of 
the evening, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
7. The second half was devoted to 
works by contemporary composers of the 
French, Czechoslovakian and American 

schools. 

A fortnight of rehearsals and addi 
tions to the personnel brought a keen 
response to Mr. Sevitzky’s baton which 
gave an assurance of what the future 
holds for the young organization. 

Mr. Sevitzky gave the ‘Freischutz’ 
Overture a dramatic reading, and in the 
symphony conveyed a feeling of vivacity 
and joy. The final movement was 
played with extraordinary crispness. 

A premiere in Indianapolis was the 
performance of Converse’s ‘Mystic 
Trumpeter’, a musical translation of 
Walt Whitman’s poem. It was perme- 
ated with a delightful tone color and 
proved very enjoyable. Debussy’s 
‘L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune’, after the 
Converse work was beautifully played. 
The rollicking Weinberger Polka and 
Fugue from ‘Schwanda’, concluded the 
program. 

The schedule of the concerts by the 
orchestra includes, besides the regular 
pairs of subscription concerts, five Sun- 
day afternoon Popular concerts, six 
children’s concerts and numerous out 
of-town appearances. 

The symphony, conducted by Mr 
Sevitzky, was greeted by the largest 
audience in its history at the first special 
‘pop’ concert at Cadle Tabernacle on 
Nov. 27, under the auspices of the 
Seventh District of the Indiana Feder- 
ation of Clubs. Approximately 4,000 
were present. The program included 
Weber’s ‘Freischutz’: Overture; two 
movements of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony; Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, 
No. 1; Strauss’s ‘Voices of Spring’; and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘1812 Overture’. The 
Indianapolis Symphony Choir, trained 
by Elmer Steffen, appeared with the or- 
chestra in White’s ‘Voyage of the May- 
flower’, and sang Burleigh’s arrange 
ment of ‘Deep River’ and Arthur Foote’s 

sells’. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





HOUSTON HAILS SYMPHONY 


Hoffman Begins Third Season as Con- 
ductor with Subscription Series 
Sold Out 
Houston, TEX.., Dec. 5.—Ernst Hoff 
man began his third consecutive year as 
conductor of the Houston Symphony on 
Nov. 7 at the new music hall, with this 
season’s series of six pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts already sold out. The hall 
has a capacity of 2,200. The schedule of 
the orchestra includes four children’s 
programs, three chamber music concerts, 
a performance with ballet and ten out- 
of-town appearances. The organization 
has been augmented to include eighty 

musicians. 

This year the subscription campaign 
was directed by the new business mana 
ger of the orchestra, T. F. Gannon, who 
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Fabien Sevitzky—Indianapolis 


was formerly with the Cincinnati Sym 
phony. At the children’s concerts the 
orchestra does not offer special music, 
the only program change being that only 
one or two movements of a symphony 
are played sometimes. The concerts 
given by the symphony are being broad- 
cast throughout the southern part of 
Texas. 


OAKLAND SYMPHONY 
LAUNCHES SEASON 


Orley See Conducts Music by 
Chausson, Maganini and 
Rossini—Argall Sings 
OAKLAND, CALIF., Dec. 5.—A large 
audience attended the opening concert 
ot the Oakland Symphony’s fifth sea- 
son, with Orley See, regular conductor, 
on the podium. Interest centered in 
Chausson’s B Flat Symphony, heard 
hereabouts for the first time in seventeen 
years. Mr. See read it with youthful 
vigor, receiving an ovation at the close. 
Marsden Argall, baritone, lately of 
the San Carlo Opera, sang Gerard’s 
Monologue from ‘Andrea Chenier’ and 
‘Largo al factotum’ from the ‘Barber 
of Seville’ with fine dramatic style and 


good diction, responding to insistent 
applause with Rachmaninoff’s ‘Silent 
Night’. Quinto Maganini, a former 


Californian, was represented by his 
‘Suite of Music by Royalty’. ‘The Bar- 
ber of Seville’ Overture and Tchaikovy 
sky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ completed the 
program. The orchestra was in good 
form throughout and was warmly re 
ceived, ; 

Jessica Marcelli led the Berkeley 
Community Orchestra in a_ well- 
planned concert at Berkeley High Audi 
torium. Demetrius Boyias, a young lad 
of promise, played the Bruch G Minor 
Violin Concerto with orchestra, his 
tone proving warm and pliant. Liszt’s 
‘Liebestraum’ and the Beethoven Fifth 
Symphony were essayed with credit by 
this young group. 

The University of California Sym 
phony, Albert Elkus, conducting, played 
in University Gymnasium before an 
overflow audience. Isaac Stern, violin 
ist, was soloist in the Saint-Saéns B 
Minor Concerto, playing with crisp 
technique and broad style which brought 
rounds of applause. Beethoven’s 
‘Fidelio’ Overture and his Fifth Sym 
phony were read with reverence. 

\. FLEMING 


SEATTLE WELCOMES 
ITS NEW CONDUCTOR 


Sokoloff Conducts Symphony in 
First Concerts of Season— 
Bonelli Is Soloist 

SEATTLE, Dec. 5.—The Seattle Sym 
phony inaugurated its season under a 
new conductor, Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, 
on Nov. 14. The program was not long 
but was characterized by beauty of tone 
and musical feeling, and there was a 
fine spirit of solidarity and confidence 
among the men. 

The program opened with two Bee 
thoven works, the Overture to ‘Egmont’ 
and Symphony No. 5, which were well 
played. Equally well played were the 
symphonic poem ‘La Procession Noc 
turne’ by Rabaud, given for the first 
time in Seattle and Menuet by Roen 
held. The program closed with the 
familiar Overture to “‘Tannhauser’. Dr } 
Sokoloff was greeted by the largest 
audience that has ever attended an open- gratifying t 
ing concert and he was recalled again ,, ms 
and again after the last composition, 
finally responding with a _ graceful — —_—— 
speech in which he paid tribute to the 
men of the orchestra and the conduc 
tors who had preceded him. 

The second concert, a week later, Baysipe, L. L., 
brought Richard Bonelli as soloist, who Island Symphony, conducted by J. Cecil 
sang the Handel Aria ‘Dank sei Dir’ Prouty, gave its fall concert on Nov. 
with appropriate reverence, Verdi’s aria 30 in the Bayside High School auditor- 
‘Eri tu’, with dramatic feeling, the ‘Sere- ium with Drusilla Huffmaster as piano 
nade’ from ‘Don Giovanni’ by Mozart; soloist in the Schumann Concerto in A 
‘Serenade de Don Juan’ by Tchaikovsky Minor. The l 


gram also included the 
and the ‘Danse Macabre’ of Saint-Saéns. second intermezzo from the ‘Jewels of 
The orchestra played Dvorak’s ‘Car 


the Madonna’; the Brahms First Sym- 
nival’ Overture; Liadoff’s ‘Enchanted phony, and _ the ‘Ttalian 
Lake’ and Symphony No. 1 in E Minor Caprice’ 





Nikolai Sokolof#—Seattle 

y Sibelius. Noticeable improvement in 

flexibility of tone was 

both conductor and listen- 
S Nan D. Bronson 


smoothness 


Long Island Symphony Gives Fall 
Concert 
Dec. 5.—The Long 


1... 71 ' 
NalIKOVSKY 





ROBERT KITAIN 





PARIS: "A very great violinist. . . . Re- BERLIN: “A Russian Paganini.“—Vossische 
markable master of style.""—Florent Schmitt Zeitung 

ae Tompe THE HAGUE: One of the best violin- 
MADRID: "A colossus amongst all vio- ists of the present time.”—Haaasche Courant 


linists.""—A.B.( 
ROME: "Sensational success.” 


LONDON: “His performance was a com- 
manding one.”-—The Morning Post 
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HE approach of the holiday season 

found pianists and singers about 
evenly divided on concert lists. Myra 
Hess returned after a season’s absence; 
Daniel Ericourt, Lolita Gainsborg, 
Maria Safonoff, Elizabeth Zug and 
Gerald Tracy appeared; and Roger Au- 
bert and Arnold McLeod made their 
local debuts. Pierre Luboshutz and 
Genia Nemenoff gave a two-piano re- 
cital. Singers included John Charles 
Thomas; Olga Averino; Adolf Vogel 
and Mychajlo Holynsky in local recital 
debuts; Catherine Reiner, Oliver Stew- 
art and Marjorie Beeby. The chamber 
music calendar listed the Budapest 
Quartet with William Primrose in a 
League of Music Lovers concert and the 
Kolisch Quartet in two concerts of the 
New Friends of Music Beethoven cycle. 
’Cellists were Emanuel Feuermann, 
and Paul Tortelier in a local recital 
debut with Leonard Shure, pianist. John 
Dembeck and Alfredo De St. Malo, vio- 
linists, returned. Ethel Waters was so- 
loist with the Hall Johnson Choir. 
Angna Enters and Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman opened their respec- 
tive dance seasons. 


Leonard Shure and Paul Tortelier in 
Program of Sonatas 

Leonard Shure, pianist, and Paul Tor- 
telier, ‘cellist. Town Hall, Friday, Nov. 
18, afternoon: 

Sonata, No. 3, in G Minor....... J. S. Bach 

Sonata, Op. 102, No. 1, in C Major.. Beethoven 

Variations on the Duet, ‘Bei Mannern 

welche Liebe fithlen’, from Mozart’s 

‘The Magic Fiute’..............:: Beethoven 

Sonata, Op. 38, in E Minor.......... Brahms 

While the pianist of this newest sonata 
team had been heard here before on vari- 
ous occasions, this concert marked the first 
local appearance in a comparatively indiv- 
idual capacity of the ’cellist, who is a mem- 
ber of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Tortelier proved to be the possessor of 
a fine command of his instrument and a 
sensitive feeling for style, with a smooth, 
though not, very opulent, tone. 

It was a program of choice fare that the 
two Boston artists offered, and soundness 
of structural sense, technical competency 
and ease, and sincerity of approach were 
characteristics of all their performances. 
Their finest achievement of the afternoon 
was their playing of Beethoven’s variations 
on the ‘Magic Flute’ duet, which were given 
with much greater variety of color and 
subtlety of nuance than the sonatas them- 
selves. They were admirably differentiated 
in spirit and style and played with note- 
worthy tonal charm. 

The Bach sonata received a straightfor- 
ward performance of practically one color 
throughout, excepting in the adagio, which, 
like the slow section of the Beethoven 
sonata, was played with a response to its 
inner significance that made it overshadow 
the other movements. The second half of 
the program was played with noticeably 
greater freedom than the first part. An 
appreciative audience applauded warmly at 
every opportunity. 


Adolf Vogel in First Local Song 
Program 
Adolf Vogel, bass-baritone. Otto Seyfert, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 19, even- 
ing : 
‘An die Musik’; ‘Der Wanderer’; ‘Toten- 
graber’s Heimweh’; ‘Der Musensohn’ 


; Schubert 
‘Immer Leiser Wird mein Schlummer’; 
, 4 Wa Brahms 


‘Und Steh Ich Frith’: ‘Gesang Weylas’ Wolf 
‘Deh Seufzer’: ‘Das Mondschaf’: ‘Der 
Rock; ‘Palmstrém’.. 
‘In die Marienkirche’; “Tom der Reimer’; 
‘Der Nock’; ‘Edward’ : . Loewe 
Mr. Vogel joined the Metropolitan 
Opera last winter and proved himself an 
able interpreter of Wagnerian roles. This 
was his first local song recital, but one 
may predict that it will not be his last. A 
trifle slow in bringing his voice to its best 
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Leonard Shure Paul Tortelier 


estate, the latter part of the program was, 
vocally speaking, far better than the earl- 
ier part. The Schubert songs were well 
presented, though none of them was of a 
type to prove trying. Both the Brahms 
works were sung with taste and fine tone 
and the artist’s large volume of tone was 
nicely adjusted to the first of them. So 
also, the two Wolf Lieder. Graener, as a 
song composer, is comparatively unfamil- 
iar hereabouts. The songs were well con- 
trasted between fantasy and humor. 

It was, however, in the Loewe ballads 
that Mr. Vogel’s singing became of trans- 
cendent quality. Few singers attempt these 
works now on account of their grilling 
range both of scale and emotional content. 
Loewe, in his compositions, swung between 
fancy and tragedy, doing both equally 
well. ‘Tom the Rhymer’ is, in the last 
analysis, a rather silly ballad which the 
composer wrought into a work of charm 
and originality so that another composer 
of ninety years later found inspiration 
therein for a popular ballad, ‘Say Au Re- 
voir but Not Good-bye’ which is identical, 
note for note in its first two phrases. ‘Der 
Nock’, the little tragedy of the water sprite 
whom the naughty children made unhappy 
by telling him that he could not go to 
Heaven, has not been sung here for many 
years, and certainly never more beautifully. 
‘Edward’ was magnificently presented. It 
would be interesting to hear what Mr. 
Vogel could do with some of the other 
Loewe works, the ‘Erlkénig’, ‘Herr Oluf’ 
and ‘Die Blumenrache’. Mr. Seyfert’s ac- 
companiments were models of sensitive 
beauty. 


John Charles Thomas Gives Recital in 
Carnegie Hall 


John Charles Thomas, baritone. Carol 
Hollister, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 23, evening: 

‘La Paix soit avec Vous’ from ‘Thais’ 

Massenet 

‘O Du, mein Holder Abendstern’ from 

SD nccknnnnnkeeassegeeeseen Wagner 

Serenade from ‘Don Giovanni’........Mozart 

‘Per me Giunto’ from ‘Don Carlo’...... Verdi 


‘Drum Sollst du Dulden’; ‘Sommernacht’ ; 
‘Alle Dinge Haben Sprache’; ‘Es ist 
Alles wie ein Wunderbarer Garten’; 


‘Und Alles GehGret’............ Erich Wolff 
‘Lamento’; ‘Le Manoir de Rosemonde’ 
Duparc 
‘Nuit d’Autrefois’ Rhené- Baton 
‘La Belle Jeunesse’.. .. Poulenc 


‘Upstream’; ‘Dreamer’; ‘Sing a Song of 
Sixpence’; ‘A Little Song of Life’....Malotte 


WHE causdans ce eee ..Arensky-Koshetz 
‘When Children Pray’...... Sats Fenner 
*‘Love’s Philosophy’ ...... Gounod 


‘Daniel in the Lions’ Den’ ..MacGimsey 


Mr. Thomas’s departure from custom, in 
singing a group of arias at the commence- 
ment of his program, brought some of his 
very best singing to the opening half-hour 
of the recital. While the excerpt from 
‘Thais’ is not the most interesting of Athan 
ael’s music, it was well done. The ‘Even- 
ing Star’ (was it transposed up a semi 
tone?) was a beautiful piece of legato 
singing and the preceding recitative as fine 
as could be imagined. The ‘Don Giovanni’ 
serenade was given in French and well 
done, but it is not an effective concert num 
ber. The Verdi was again an exquisite 
piece of singing reminded one that Mr. 
Thomas is in the front of the ranks of liv- 
ing baritones both in beauty of voice and 
flawless production. 


Adolf Vogel Myra Hess 


The Erich Wolff songs, while scarcely 
the best from the pen of that lamented 
composer, were well given and in excellent 
Lieder style. Mr. Thomas was especially 
successful with ‘Drum Sollst du’ and the 
last of the group. 

Of the French songs, ‘Le Manoir de 
Rosemonde’ was the best. It was sung with 
splendid tone and excellent dramatic effect. 
The succeeding group of songs by Albert 
Hay Malotte were accompanied by the 
composer. The audience appreciated them 
and both singer and composer received 
much applause. In the final group, the 
Arensky Valse was dramatically sung, and 
the tale of Daniel and the ‘Liyunns’ evoked 
a furore of applause. Among Mr. Thomas’s 
numerous encores were Tosti’s “Mattinata’ 
and ‘Largo al Factotum’ from “The Barber 
of Seville’. H 


Elizabeth Zug Makes Second Appear- 
ance 

Elizabeth Zug, pianist, who had madé her 
debut in a Town Hall recital about a month 
and a half ago, returned to the same hall 
to give a “special request recital” on the 
evening of Nov. 20. She began this pro- 
gram with the Bach-Pirani Arioso, the 
Prelude and Fugue in D by the same com- 
poser, and continued with Mozart’s Sonata 
in G, and Schumann’s ‘Carnaval’ 

She strengthened the impression that her 
pianistic abilities are of no mean order. 
The Bach Arioso was performed with a 
gentle regard for its contemplative phrases, 
and the Prelude and Fugue were well ex- 
ecuted, though some force and fire were 
lacking to its complete exposition. 

Some of her best playing was heard in 
the Mozart Sonata. In this her delicacy 
of touch, technical facility, lightness and 
fleetness of fingering, were delightful assets, 
and her reverent approach—though happily 
not too much so—to the Andante, set that 
movement high in the evening’s achieve- 
ments. The final Presto was taken at a 
brisk pace, though not too hurried, and was 
deftly executed. Her program terminated 
with four Chopin works, the Prelude in F 
Sharp Minor, Prelude in D Minor, Etude 
in sixths, Polonaise, Op. 44, a Brahms In- 
termezzo, Op. 76, No. 4,° and the Liszt 
Tarantelle Venezia e Napoli. The Chopin 
Etude and Polonaise were played by re- 
auest W. 


Luboschutz and Nemenoff Play New 
Two-Piano Works 


Pierre Luboschutz and Genia Nemenoff, 
duo-pianists. Town Hall, Nov. 25, eve- 


ning: 
‘Now Comes the Gentle Saviour’..J. S. Bach 
Luboschutz 
Allegro aes sees J. C Bach 
Concerto Claude Arrieu 


Variations sur un Theme de Beethoven 
Saint-Saén< 


Valses Schubert Prokofie# 
Russian Dances Stravinsky -Luboschutz 
Coronation Scene from ‘Boris Godunoff’ 
Mussorgsky -Luboschutz 
‘Ritual Fire Dance’ Falla-Luboschutz 
A series of suave and finely coordinated 
performances made this two-piano recital 
enjoyable, though the two novelties on the 
program, the Arrieu concerto and Proko 
fieff’s Schubert arrangements were a dis- 
appointment, despite excellent playing by 
the pianists. After nicely modulated ver 
sions of the solemn Bach chorale prelude 


John Charles Thomas 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff 


and the crisp Allegro by the great com- 
poser’s son, Mr. Luboschutz, and Miss Ne- 
menoff gave the local premiere of the 
Claude Arrieu concerto for two pianos, 
which turned out to be mostly a collection 
of modern French clichés, made palatable 
by adroit color effects and harmonic ad- 
dress. 

Some of the most brilliant playing of the 
evening was heard in the Saint-Saéns Vari- 
ations, to which the pianists brought the 
right touch of virtuosic polish. In such 
variations as the one in repeated chords and 
that in answering arpeggios, played piano 
throughout, they revealed a well-nigh flaw- 
less synchronization of touch and phrase. 
Despite its piquant harmonic effects, Proko- 
fieff’s version of the Schubert waltzes is 
top-heavy. These exquisite Viennese melo- 
dies lose their bloom when sheared and 
elaborated by the modern Russian compos- 
er. Mr. Luboschutz is an accomplished 
arranger for two pianos, as the final group 
gave ample evidence. In the Stravinsky 
‘Petrouchka’ excerpt and in the Coronation 
Scene the pianists evoked exciting sonori- 
ties and they played the hackneyed Falla 
‘Fire Dance’ with a zest which made one 
glad to hear it. At times Mr. Luboschutz 
overbalanced his partner in dynamic range. 
Some exquisitely played encores including 
Mendelssohn’s Scherzo from the ‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’ and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Flight of the Bumble-Bee’ brought 
the concert to a close. The audience was 
enthusiastic. 


Myra Hess Returns 
Myra Hess, pianist. Town Hall, Nov. 
26, afternoon: 


Toccata in D Minor... 
Sonata in B Flat Major........... Schubert 


SS Pease eee Beethoven 
Valse, Op. 18; Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2; 
NE, COs a citikancdvennersnsaned Chopin 


This was a recital for the most fastidi- 
ous taste. Miss Hess had obviously chosen 
her program from purely musical motives, 
and she played with the poise and simplic- 
ity and insight of the distinguished artist 
that she is. Though of late Bach has not 
had the prominent place on her programs 
that he formerly occupied, her playing of 
that master is still well-nigh ideal in its 
sparing use of the pedal, its clarity and elo- 
quence, its polyphonal feeling. There was a 
constant play of emphasis and rhythmic 
point in Miss Hess’s interpretation of the 
Toccata, and she enunciated the fugal pas- 
sages superbly. 

There are few pianists from whom one 
could hope for so lyrical and poignant a 
performance of Schubert’s B Flat Major 
Sonata as the one given at this recital 
Never sentimental, Miss Hess penetrated 
into the atmosphere of rapt beauty of the 
work, her nuance of touch and felicity of 
phrasing having the effect of immediate in- 
spiration. The opening movement was not 
hurried, and its first theme sang like a 
‘cello: the andante revealed the unearthly 
serenity of Schubert’s spirit; and the ex- 
quisite Scherzo and final allegro were crisp- 
ly and delicately done, yet without loss of 
nergy. One did not mind the great length 
and episodic structure of the work on this 
ccasion In the Beethoven sonata the 
thought was apparent, 
opening movement lacked a 
measure of the boldness and passion implied 

(Continued on page 21) 
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State-Commissioned Work Will 
Probably Be Staged at Paris 
Grand Opéra—Composer Also 
Finishes Other New Works 


By Dr. PAUL STEFAN 


PARIS, Nov. 25. 


ARIUS MILHAUD. lives near 
Montmartre, which still retains 
something of its romantic, artistic charm. 
A strange atmosphere envelopes one. 
Bohéme, as it must be conceived today : 
cheap apartments and shops; many little 
people; colored folk from the colonies ; 
milling crowds; merry-go-rounds with 
many children and music; four-franc 
motion picture theaters; hurrying bus- 
ses ; the first cabaret signs ; and reigning 
over everything Sacre Coeur with its 
famous view. Where Milhaud lives, 
however, it is still called the Boulevard. 
I remember some previous visits. I 
made one at the time of the premiere of 
‘Maximilien’ at the Grand Opéra. There 
were just twenty-four hours at my dis- 
posal. One of them was the composer’s. 
Has he written new stage works since 
then? Yes, as a matter of fact during 
recent months. Milhaud composes with 
the ease of the South. As I think of this, 
the days in Aix come back, Aix en Pro- 
vence, where Milhaud was born and to 
which he ever and again feels called. 
At that time he showed me the town, 
took me on a tour of the surrounding 
countryside—which was a Cézanne 
landscape if ever anything was. What 
peace in Aix, what sun! And what mist 

in Paris. 

Work Is in One Act 


This summer Milhaud composed his 
‘Medea’, after the old tragedy. It is, 
like Strauss’s ‘Elektra’, an opera which 
takes about an hour and a quarter to 
perform and is in one act. There is one 
setting and five scenes. Medea is mad 
with jealousy. Her love excuses her 
crime: she kills the children. Creusa, 
who does not appear on the stage in 
Euripides and Seneca (though she ap- 
pears in Grillparzer), has to be seen 
and heard on the operatic stage. The 
premiere of this work will probably take 
place at the Grand Opera. 

The composer told me that he had 
been commissioned by the state to pre- 
pare this work. He was permitted his 
own choice of subject. Contemporary 
French composers are rejoiced, he said, 
to see their importance to the spiritual 
life of their fatherland recognized. The 
state knows who they are, knows of 
their work and is also giving them work 
to do. 

Milhaud has also composed recently 
two ballets and other stage music. He 
is very glad to have the opportunity to 
compose small, unassuming pieces for 
the great dramas of world literature. 
He has composed dramatic music for 
‘Macbeth’ for the “Old Vic” Theatre in 
London which has been performed. 
Upon a similar commission from Ath- 
ens, he is at work on stage music for 
the ‘Elektra’ of Sophocles. In this way 
he has been able to pay homage to such 
spirits as Shakespeare and Sophocles in 
their native lands. In answer to a query 
he said: “No, no suites from this mu- 
sic! I composed them for the theatre 
alone, and besides the single pieces are 
too short.” He went on: 

“Although I have been ill frequently 
in recent years, I have been otherwise 
quite industrious. I have composed my 
‘Suite Provencale’, my ninth string 
quartet and several songs. At present 
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Darius Milhaud 


I want to round out a cycle of six 
Children’s Songs with texts by Charles 
Vildrac. Both of us seldom find time to 
work together on this little project. 
Only five of the poems are finished. As 
soon as | receive a new one, I compose 
its setting at once.” 
Completes Cantatas 

Besides these works Milhaud has 
composed several cantatas, including 
one .written for the Brussels Radio 
with a “Sprechstimme” and chamber 
setting. This was also heard in the 
summer vacation course at Braunwald 
in Switzerland. Another cantata called 
‘The Four Elements’ was written for 
soprano and tenor. A third was com- 
missioned for the opening of the Musée 
de Homme. 

Milhaud said: “Composing is not my 
only activity. That is my inmost call- 
ing, my passion. But one must live. I 
am, like many Paris composers, also a 
music critic. For a long time [ wrote 
for Le Jour, but there was too much of 
a strain for me, since I had to cover 
opera and concerts. At present | am 
writing opera criticism for Ce Soir. I 
left Le Jour with the most cordial un- 
derstanding. The rightist paper, Le 
Jour no more demanded that I should 
accommodate myself to its views than 
has the leftist, Ce Soir.” 

In addition to this work Milhaud has 
the radio. He is a member of its su- 
perior council, which is appointed by 
the state, and is made up of various 
other composers, regardless of their po- 
litical tendencies. They are kept busy 
in connection with the meetings and 
Milhaud takes his turn as do the others 
in making certain preparations for their 
discussions; the presiding member of 
the moment decides some questions in- 
dependently, as a matter of fact. Mil- 
haud is also a member of the advisory 
committee of the Opéra Comique. There, 
also, works sent in are examined by a 
committee of twelve composers. Milhaud 
is a member of the State Conservatory 
also. All these duties demand consider- 
able work, but he feels that he can ac- 
complish positive good in fulfilling them. 

The conversation turned to the tick- 
lish subject of the valuation of the new- 
est art, the condition of contemporary 
production and its estimation in various 
countries. Milhaud took a specific ex- 
ample. Music, he believes, can have 
nothing to do with politics. He recalled 
a controversy in Italy in August, 1938. 
A critic in Rome said that the public 


did not want to hear any of the newest 
music, which he called Jewish. The 
composer Casella answered in the same 
paper that of the many representative 
composers of today omly three are Jews. 
But the critic replied that it was all one 
to him whether the people wete Jewish 
or not—their music was Jewish, 

Milhaud believes that it 4s important 
that the gap observable in smasny places 
between the composer and the public 
should not grow larger. Radical aton- 
ality undoubtedly leads into a cul de sac. 
He himself has tried to introduce poly- 
tonality in order to enrich mesic, But, 
like every means which is mew, it must 
be used with moderation and with judg- 
ment. 

With these thoughts the timse allotted 
to the interview was at am end. The 
piano stood open. The cormpwser Mil- 
haud turned again to his work. 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL 
SEEKS COMPOSITIONS 








Annual Competition for Pwhliication of 

Works by American Composers 

Is Announced 

The Juilliard School of Music has 
opened its annual competitaors for the 
publication of orchestral compositions 
by American composers. Thee school se- 
lects each year one Or more Orchestral 
works and pays for their pvsblication, 
the composer receiving all royalties and 
fees from the sale or perforrmamice of his 
work, and controlling the cOpyright. 

Native or naturalized American citi- 
zens are eligible. Compositions must be 
suitable for performance by a symphony 
orchestra, and the composes rfiust own 
or control the copyright. Manuscript 
must be in ink. Compositions which 
have been previously performed should 
be accompanied by a brief statement as 
to places and dates of performance so 
far as known. All works should be sent 
to Oscar Wagner, Dears, Juilliard 
School of Music, 130 Clarenaont Ave- 
nue, New York, before Feb. 1, 1939. 
Manuscripts should be insured, with the 
composer’s name and address attached. 
Those not selected for pubBication will 
be returned before Jume 15, The use of 
a nom-de-plume is not necessary, 





New Albany Orchestra of Bnediana Be- 
gins Its Season 

New A sany, InD., Dec. 5—The 
New Albany Civic Orchestgxa is enter- 
ing its eighth year of activity and has 
scheduled three concerts at the auditori- 
um of the Senior High School under 
Carl R. Eckhart. At the opeming con- 
cert of the season, on Novy. 18, the pro- 
gram consisted of the ‘Lustspael’ Over- 
ture by Keler-Bela, Saint-Saéns’s Second 
Concerto for piano and fchestra, 
Joseph Haydn’s ‘London’ Sysnphony, the 
Fritz Kreisler ‘Rondino’ arad Chopin’s 
‘Polonaise Militaire’. Leland Brock 
was piano soloist and played the con- 
certo with complete mastery of the 
music and with distinction. H. P. 





Giannini Radio Opera Is Broadcast 

‘Beauty and the Beast’, a radlio opera 
composed by Vittorio Gianriini, with a 
text by Robert Simon, for the 1938 
Columbia Composers Commission, had 
its world premiere om Nov. 24 over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
cast included Charles Kullman, tenor, as 
the Beast and the Prince: Genevieve 
Rowe, soprano, as Beautw; Richard 
Hale, baritone, as the Father ; and Mor- 
ton Bowe, Helen van Loon, Lillian 
Knowles and Agnes Moorefhead. 








ALEXANDER 


BOROVSKY 


Pianist 


Borovsky is one who does 


things that are really well 
nigh superhuman and makes 


them 


look almost easy, so 


consummate is his Art. 


Ernest Newman in 
The Sunday Times 





Unique Record of 
A ppearances 


(The figures after some names indicate the 


number of appearances at that place) 


Aarhus (8) 
Aberdeen 

Abo 

Alexandria (8) 
Amsterdam (10) 
Arnheim 

Athens 

Baku (10) 
Bandung 
Barcelona 
Batavia 

Belgrad (10) 
Bergen (Norway) 
Berlin (20) 
Birmingham 
Bologna 
Bordeaux 
Bournemouth (4) 
Boston, Mass. 
Brighton 
Brussels 


Buenos-Aires (40) 
Burgos 

Cairo (10) 
Cannes 
Charkow (10) 
Cheltenham 
Cologne (6) 
Colombo 
Corunna 
Deventer 

Den Haag 
Dresden 
Edinbergh (6) 
Fiume 
Florence 
Frankfort a/m 
Genoa 
Glasgow 
Haarlem 

Haifa 
Hamburg 
Heidelberg 
Helsinki (20) 
Hilversem (10) 
Hoylake 
Istanbul 
Jerusalem 
Kiew (12) 
Koenigsberg 
Kopenhagen (40) 
Keunas (10) 
Krakow 
Lausanne 
Leipsie (10) 





Leningrid (25) 
Libau 

Lisbon 
Liverpool 
Livorno 

Lodz 

London (30) 
Madrid 
Manchester 
Mannheim 
Marseilles 
Medan (Sumatra) 
Milan (10) 
Monte Carlo 
Montevideo (15) 
Moscow (40) 
Munich 
Naples (7) 
Newcastle o/T 
New York 
Nice 

Nijmegen 
Odense 
Ostend 

Oslo (15) 
Palermo 

Paris (35) 
Praha 

Riga (12) 


Rio de Janeiro (15) 


Rome 
Rostov 

San Paolo 
Seville 
Singapore 
Surabaja 
Sofia 
Stockholm (8) 
Stuttgart 
Tallinn (12) 
Tarragona 
Tiflis (30) 
Trieste (10) 
Trondheim 
Torino (9) 
Utrecht 
Valencia 
Valladolid 
Venice 
Verona 
Vigo 
Viborg 
Vilna 
Vienna 
Warsaw 
Zagreb (12) 


Represented by 
Harotp Hoit—3 Clifford 
London, N. W. 1 
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The Helping Hand 


NCREASINGLY difficult of solution are the 

many problems imposed upon those who re 
ceive in almost every mail appeals from European 
artists suddenly faced with the necessity of begin 
ning their careers anew and who see in America 
their chief hope for the future. Individuals have 
accomplished much, but something more than their 
well-meant but often haphazard efforts may be 
needed if there is not to be such confusion and 
duplication as may complicate the issue all around. 
The desire to provide a place of refuge for up- 
rooted musicians is everywhere expressed. But 
a feeling of helplessness arises in the face of many 
obstacles, with little knowledge of how these ob- 
stacles can be overcome, and this is a source of 
distress for many sympathetic Americans; the 
more so because they cannot feel certain that all 
has been done that can be done. Knowing, as 
they do, that some, perhaps many, of those musi- 
cians who were so fortunate as to be able to come 
to this country, have found educational or other 
employnient, they cannot help wondering how 
many undisclosed opportunities of similar nature 
there might be for the very person whose plea 
seems well nigh hopeless. 

Ought such appeals to be a matter for individual 
consideration? Should there not be some organ- 
ized body to which they can be referred for study 
and action ? Conceivably refugee musicians already 
here might form such a body, with the co-opera- 
tion of existing societies and groups which could 
give advice and aid within their particular fields 
of activity. A clearing house might be established 
for information concerning possible educational 
and other connections, as well as legal and union 
data and files of personalia. Some such specialized 
agency would appear to be needed to prevent false 
starts and the dashing of phantom hopes that are 
the result of misconceptions. If emigré musicians 
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would give a part of their time to this cause, the 


expense of such an 


organization 
great, so far as its routine 


(POT al Dow 


concerned, and surely the funds 


coming. What is needed 
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care of all the European music 


to come here, opportunities 
go by default 
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Mafalda Favero, Making Her Metropolitan Debut in ‘La 
Bohéme, Meets Edward G. Robinson, Film Star, Back Stage 


After the First Act. Gennaro Papi, Who Conducted the 
Performance, Is Seen in the Background 


Walter—Two performances of ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’ given in Amsterdam under the auspices of the 
Wagner Society were conducted with great success 
by Bruno Walter 


Flagstad—aAt a recent performance of ‘Tales of 
Hoffmann’ at the Royal Opera at Oslo, Norway, the 
role of Giulietta was sung by Karen-Marie Flagstad, 
sister of Kirsten Flagstad of the Metropolitan. 


Pons—A mural painting in the children’s ward of 
the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital will depict Lily Pons 
in the role of the Queen of Shemaka in ‘Le Coq d’Or’. 
The painting is the work of Albert Cugat. 

Feuermann—The Austrian cellist, Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, former head of the ’cello department at the 
Berlin Hochschule ftir Musik, took out his first papers 
for citizenship in the United States at the Naturaliza- 
tion Bureau in New York, on Nov. 29. 


Casadesus—The French pianist, Robert Casade 
sus, writes that the International Exposition of Paris 
has awarded him a gold medal for his piano composi- 
tions, particularly his two-piano concerto which he 
nd his wife played at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysees in October of last year. 


Swarthout—Recently, when making her first con- 
cert appearance in San Antonio, Tex., Gladys 
Swarthout was presented with an eight-inch golden 
key of the city and a leather-bound book bearing 
ficial gold seals and signatures of all the important 
persons present, beginning with that of the governot 


tf the state 

Sarnoff—The Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia, 
the mame of which is taken from the pseudonym 
under which Benjamin Franklin wrote his famous 
iulmanac, has announced that David Sarnoff. presi 


lent of the Radio Corporation of America, will be 
the recipient of its 1938 gold medal of achieve 
ment. The award will be formally made at the club’s 
annual banquet on Franklin’s birthday, Jan. 17. 
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GUEST ARTISTS LEAD 
HAVANA ORCHESTRAS 


Freccia Conducts Symphony and 
O. L. Fernandez the Phil- 
harmonic 

Havana, Nov. 26—The Havana 
Philharmonic opened its 1938-39 season 
with two concerts under the leadership 
of the young Italian conductor, Mas- 
simo Freccia. These concerts were 
given on Oct. 23 and Nov. 13, before 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

The first concert offered a well-bal- 
anced interpretation of §Dvorak’s 
‘From the New World’ Symphony, fol- 
lowed by the Prelude and ‘Liebestod’ 
from ‘Tristan’, Falla’s ‘Dances’ from 
‘La Vida Breve’ and the overture to 
Verdi’s ‘I Vespri Siciliani’. 

The second concert conducted by 
Freccia presented the Overture to ‘The 
Barber of Seville’ and Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony, which was _ re- 
ceived with warm applause. ‘The Ride 
of the Valkyries’, a ‘Nocturne’ by Mar- 
tucci and Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ 
completed the program. The Strauss 
work was particularly well played. The 
Italian was given ovations at both con- 
certs, his work being of high artistic 
quality. The Havana Symphony of- 
fered an unusual and interesting pro- 
gram of Brazilian Music in honor 
of Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez, one 
of Brazil’s most notable composers and 
conductors, who arrived recently from 
Bogota, where he attended festivities on 
the occasion of the 400th anniversary ol 
the foundation of Colombia’s capital. 

He conducted the Havana Symphony 
in first local performances of Carlos 
Gomez’s ‘Alborada del Esclavo’, ‘Ber- 
ceuse’ by H. Oswald, Villa Lobos’s ‘De- 
scubrimento del Brasil’, and his own 
‘Batuque’ from his opera ‘Malazarte’; 
‘Imbapara’ (Indian poem) and ‘Batuque’ 
from ‘Reisado do Pastoreio’. The ‘Serie 
Brasilefia’ by Nepomuceno and the ‘Il 
Guarany’ Overture by Gomes, were also 
played. The audience was generous of 
its applause to the music as well as to 
the distinguished musician from Brazil. 

NENA BENITEZ 
STATE FEDERATION GIVES 
RULES FOR CLUB CONTEST 


Prizes Offered for New Works of Four 
Types—Former Local Presidents 
Act as Committee 
The New York Federation of Music 
Clubs, through Mrs. Edmund H. Cahill, 
president, announced on Dec. 2, that its 
statewide contest for original, unpub- 
lished compositions will be closed at 
midnight on Jan. 15. Details of the 
composition contest, explained by Mrs. 
Cahill, are that it will have four divis- 
ions, the first for a song and the other 
three for instrumental works. It will be 
open to any citizen of New York State. 
The winning pieces will be performed 
on National Day, May 24, at the New 
York World’s Fair and will be entered 
in the countrywide composition contest 


of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 
The instrumental works may be a 


piano composition taking no less than 
six nor more than ten minutes to per- 
form; a violin and piano composition 
taking not less than eight nor more than 
twelve minutes: a work for any major 
solo instrument or for two pianos and 
a string orchestra, taking not less than 
six nor more than ten minutes to per- 
form, and a work for a piano or violin 
and full orchestra taking not less than 
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twenty nor more thirty minutes. Com- 
plete information is available at the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs Head- 


quarters, 118 West 57th Street, New 
York. 
The committee includes four former 


New York Federation presidents, Mrs 
John McClure Chase and Mrs. Marion 
Springer of New York; Mrs. Etta Ham- 
ilton Morris of Brooklyn, and Mrs 
Harry C. Vibbard of Syracuse 


RECITALISTS OPEN 
SEASON IN HAVANA 


Claudio Arrau, Hertha Glatz 
and Local Harpists and 
Violinist Appear 





Havana, Dec 1.— The mont 
of October saw the opening of a 
other musical season, begut b 
Claudio Arrau, the Chilean pianist 


especially engaged by the Pro-Arte Ma 
sica Society. Mr. Arrau played tw 

recitals at the Auditormmm on the 3 

and 5th, conquering the public with his 
fine artistry. His first program offere 
the Bach ‘Italian’ Concerto, Variation: 
and Fugue, Op. 24, by Brahms; Liszt's 
Sonata in B Minor, and a group bs 
Granados, Ravel and Debussy. The se 

ond comprised Mozart’s Sonata m | 
and the Sonata in E Flat, Op. 31, No. 3 
of Beethoven, and works by Liszt, Maus 
sorgsky and Chopin. * 
especially 


The audience wa 
enthusiastic 

Through the efforts of two young 
ban harpists a fine recita 
the Auditorium on Oct. 19. Musi 


Byrd, Rameau, Scarlatti, Mozart, Ha 
del, Debussy, Albeniz, Laureano Fr: 
entes, and J. Thomas, was played. Mar 
garita Montero and Josefina Ardois wan 
enthusiastic applause for their artist 
performances. Miss M Ss S 
gave several works by M. lourmer an 
an arrangement of exotic Inca melod 


from Peru 
Plays Varied Works 
Rosita Chanivecky, violinist, gi 
recital on Oct. 28 witl 
She played the G Minor Sonata by Taz 
tini and Max Brucl Concert 
Minor, followed by short Imposition: 
by Achron, Godo tz, R 
Korsakoff-Hartman, Scott-Kreisler an 
Hubay, excellent technigue 
and sound musicianship. Luis Borboll: 
was an able accompanist 
Hertha Glatz, the admirable \ 
contralto, sang for the 


Chanivecky 


lecided su 


revealing 





ca Society on Nov. 3. Her success 5 
immediate and applause and enthustast 
intense. Her program mcluded Ita 
classics, Lieder by Schumann, Schul ’ 
and Brahms and works by Respig 
and Mussorgsky Jascha Fischermat 


was a most excellent accompa 


COMPETITION LAUNCHED 
BY AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Rome Fellowship in Musical Compo- 
sition To Be Awarded American 
Composer—Manuscripts Sought 








The American Academy in Rome 
launced its annual competition for 
Fellowship in musical composition 
year the Horatio Parker Fellowshy 
will be awarded. Candidates must 
application with the Exec St 
tary of the American Acade I 


not later than Feb. 1, together 
compositions, Ome either for 
alone or in combinatior 


strument: and one tor string quartet 


jor Decemher Wh MSS 17 


trent 
i 
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Whet They Read Twenty Years Ago 


ow Vi SSE AMERICA for December, 1918 mnt 





Tiree Mew Operas Giver at the Metropolitan. At Upper Left: 
itt Mantesanta, Claudia Muzio and Giulio Crimi. Upper Right: 
Sereitime Ferrer as Soter Angelica and Flora Perini as the Heartless Princess. 

The Other Pictures See “i! af ‘Gianni Schicci’. At Right, Giuseppe De Luca as Gianni, About 
mpersonated by Marie Sundelius, Paolo Ananian, 
DP 4eqela, Warie Tiffany and Angelo Bada. Lower Left, Mr. De Luca 
+cwerd. im tHe Centre, Florence Easton as Lauretta and 

wr cr mm a5 a nmuccio 


Scenes trom Facom 


Finale of ‘)) Tethern 


to Use He Cla om te Greedy Selatives, 
Kethieer Stowerr 
im Cherecte: 4am< ~im Wiss 


art 


Bod t» Aneruo « anductors. Oh! Oh! 
- Headline) The Almighty Dollar ihe 
. mw Sesame to Parisian Lyric Stage. 
utriotism of French Managers Gives 
rst Chance to Nattve Talent. Only 
vey Can Smooth the Way of the 
. i{mertcan Aspirant in Europe. 
1918 
Must Have Sounded Nice 
During the recent strike of the orches- 
‘a at the Paris Opéra, ‘Samson et Da- 
a " was given with only a pianoforte 
t the orchestra. 
1918 
Theres “We Servunting Husky Centenarian 
, - London Philharmonic Society, 
u i Better usier im regard to its financial footing 
: sca’ Says m tt has been tm many a day, has 
nee tered upon tts 107th season. 
r transportation to and from Rome. 
winner will have the privilege of 
| residence at the Academy, 
portunity for six months’ travel 
ar, for visiting the important mu 
r rer imstrun n und making personal con- 
ree ts with the leading composers of Eu 
t He will also have opportunities 
. z nduct performances of his 
: positions, and may benefit from 
ecial fund for the publication of mu 
posed at the Academy. Circulars 
nation and application blanks 
: Tl t ud from Roscoe Guernsey, exe 
: : secretary, American Academy in 
S. Nome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
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CHICAGO OPERA CONTINUES TO ADD TO ITS REPERTOIRE 


(Continued from page 3) 
and further aided by the lighting and 
by an especially striking set. : 

Mme. Flagstad’s first appearance ot 
the season was in ‘Tristan’ on the eve- 
ning of Nov 19. The glorious freedom 
with which she imbued Isolde, the ring- 
ing force of her curse in the first act 
and the uplifting ecstasy of her ‘Liebe- 
stod’, were vocal splendors which the 
audience cheered extravagantly. As 
Tristan Mr. Althouse replaced Carl 
Hartmann, who will not be able to join 
the company. His actions are in gen- 
eral thoughtful and relevant; vocally 
he clarifies the part with exceptionally 
intelligent delivery. Hertha Glatz sang 
with a somewhat smaller voice than 
former Branganes but her impersona- 
tion was telling. The Kurvenal of 
George Czaplicki was solicitous and ot 
a rugged vocal character entirely apt; 
Douglas Beatie kept King Marke’s 
monologue fresh and interesting. Rein- 
hold Schmidt sang briefly and well as 
Melot while Mr. Cavadore doubled as 
the sailor and the shepherd. A large 
share of the evening’s honors went to 
Henry Weber, conductor. 

Flagstad Sings Elsa 

The following Monday ‘Lohengrin’ was 
added to the slim list of German offerings, 
filling the house and allowing the city its 
first chance to hear Mme. Flagstad as 
Elsa. For purity of conception and execu- 
tion, for beauty of phrasing, for quiet 
power, she seems without peer in the part. 
René Maison as Lohengrin was devout 
but forceful, blending his tenor with Mme. 
Flagstad’s soprano with splendid results 
in the bridal chamber duet. Mr. Czap- 
licki as Telramund and Eleanor La Mance 
as Ortrud capably bore much of the bur- 
den of the taxing second act. At this per- 
formance, Edwin McArthur, Mme. Flag- 
stad’s accompanist, made his Chicago debut 
as conductor, allowing a liquid flow to the 
score and reaching a notable peak in the 
preludes to the first and third acts. John 
Gurney’s King was impressive for all the 
slightness of his build and Mr. Harris, the 
King’s Herald, sang competently. 

The combination of Lily Pons and Mr. 
Masini sold out the house for ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’ on Noy. 23. Miss Pons did 
not disappoint. She moved with the dainti- 
ness of a porcelain figurine and sang with 
a grace and refinement that kept the florid 
passages a part of the opera instead of 
coloratura display. Mr. Masini, always a 
favorite, undertook Edgar with more re- 
straint than was usual for him, but kept 
him brilliantly in stride with the enchant- 
ing Lucia. Mr. Lazzari was a capital Ray- 
mond and Carlo Morelli, whose depth of 
tone and imperious delivery fasten atten- 
tion upon him, was an excellent Lord 
Henry. Louisa Hoe as Lucia’s confidante 
sounded well when the orchestra did not 
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The First Act of ‘Tristan’, with Kirsten Flagstad as Isolde, Paul Althouse as Tristan, Hertha 
Glatz as Brangane and George Crzaplicki as Kurvenal 





Charles Hackett 


Jean Tennyson 


cover her voice. Mr. Cavadore was a ré 
liable Lord Arthur and Mr. Oliviero was 
the captain of the guards. Roberto Moran- 
zoni conducted engagingly. 

For a second performance of ‘Carmen’ 
the following evening there were several 
changes of cast. Dusolina Giannini in- 
vested the title role with a fiery intensity 
that caused it to stand out in fierce relief 
against the background of her associates. 
Don José and Escamillo were again sung 
by Armand Tokatyan and Jean Fardulli, 
respectively, and the Micaéla was once 
more Miss Garrotto, all of whom con 
tributed to the smooth operation of the 
ensemble. Mari Barova and Miss Mar 
golyne, Sandro Giglio and Messrs. Beattie, 
Harris and Cavadore filled out the cast 
Louis Hasselmans conducted with unert 
ing taste. 

The season’s second ‘Aida’, on the after 
noon of Nov. 26, was presented with a 
practically new set of principals. A capac- 
ity crowd derived great satisfaction from 
the performance of Mr. Gigli as Radames. 
The lyricism of his tenor was supplemented 
by a heroic intensity that roused the audi 
ence to one of the most clamorous demon 
Strations of the year. Enthusiasm was di- 
rected no less to the Aida of Miss Turner, 
who, freed vocally from the clinging caca 
phony of “Turandot’ and physically from 
the five-foot train of the princess, was en- 
abled to give a more comprehensive ac 
count of her talents. Miss La Mance took 
full advantage of the fruitful possibilities 
of Amneris and Mr. Beattie as the King 
of Egypt sang whole-heartedly. Mr. Czap 
licki as Amonasro, Mr. Lazzari as the 
High Priest and Mr. Cavadore as the 
Messenger repeated familiar assignments 
Ilma Bayle was the priestess. Mr. Moran 
zomi conducted 


A Sprightly ‘Barber’ 


rhe Rosina of Mlle 
maviva of Charles 


Pons and the Al 
Hackett sold out the 
house for “The Barber of Seville’ that 
night Mile. Pons, with her ravishing 
pianissimo and her dazzling exploits in alt, 
provoked a sweeping demonstration, and 
Mr. Hackett, the embodiment of technical 
and artistic finesse, doubled the triumph 
Carlo Morelli sang his first Figaro here 
(it was Mile. Pons’ first Rosina in town 
as well), and created in a fusion of wit 








Carlo Morelli Joseph Bentonelli 


and impudence an excellent interpretation. 
The comic byplay of Vittorio Trevisan as 
Don Bartolo and Mr. Lazzari as Don 
Basilio is dependable amusement. Ada 
Paggi was the housekeeper and Mr. 
Oliviero the servant, Angelo Canarutto 
conducted with verve. 


Manski Replaces Flagstad 


The sudden illness of Mme. Flagstad 
forced her to cancel her contract for ‘Die 
Walkure’ on Nov. 28. The company was 
able to retain the opera, however, by rush- 
ing Dorothee Manski from New York to 
sing Briinnhilde. Mme. Manski accentuated 
the human aspects of the role, voicing it 
with tenderness, impetuosity and a youth- 
ful exuberance. Miss Turner is one of 
the best Sieglindes that has been heard 
here for some time. She synchronized her 
action with the music and sang with an 
abundance of warmth that sent her voice, 
undiminished, to the very top of the house. 
The first act was superb drama with Mr. 
Maison’s headstrong Siegmund and Mr. 
Beattie’s rough Hunding. Mr. Kipnis’s 
Wotan was a supremely authoritative god 
in. whom was couched a bass of surpassing 
beauty, ready for the melting compassion 
of the ‘Farewell’ or the distressed self- 
analysis of the second act dialogue with 
Briinnhilde. Miss Glatz’s voice is right 
for Fricka and her diction is noteworthy. 
The Valkyries were Virginia Wallace, 
Harriet Brewer, Margery Mayer, Eliza- 
beth Brown, May Barron and the Misses 
Bayle, Grob and Barova. Henry Weber 





Wide World 

Kirsten Flagstad with Edwin McArthur, Who 

Made His Debut as a Conductor at the 
‘Lohengrin’ Performance of Nov. 21 





ims i 


Dorothee Manski 


Alexander Kipnis 


kept a quick and accurate orchestra beau- 
tifully in hand. 

The name of Lily Pons again filled the 
house on Wednesday night for ‘Lakmé’. 
The small, but potent French magnet, 
whose fragility is so appealing, sang de 
liciously and wore once more the costumes 
that are as celebrated as her ‘Bell Song’. 
The rest of the cast was approximately 
that for the opera at its presentation last 
year. Mr. Burdino, trim as to appearance 
and sleek as to vocalism, was the rash 
Gerald, and Mr. Love was a correct and 
formidable Nilakantha. Daniel MHarris’s 
Frederick was gaily sung. The Misses Hoe, 
Brown and Barova kept the short and 
lightly leaping ensembles of act one a suc- 
cess, while Miss Mayer as Lakmé’s slave 
was of great competence, particularly in 
the duet with Miss Pons in the same act. 
Mr. Cavadore, the eminently useful, sang 
Hadji and Mr. Hasselman was at all times 
cognizant of the pleasantness of the score. 


Tennyson Sings Tosca 


Thursday, Dec. 1, brought a repetition 
of ‘Tosca’, this time with Miss Tennyson 
in a remarkably fine portrayal of the title 
part. Pictorially she was beyond improve- 
ment with a royal blue gown and train 
setting off her blondness in the second act 
and she brought to the role a lyric sweet- 
ness that is rare, as well as an emotional 

(Continued on page 20) 

















TOWN HALL, New York, Monday Eve., JAN. 2nd, at 8:30 
THE ART OF THE FUGUE by J. S. BACH 


Arranged for two pianos by Erich Schwebsch 
As Given at Former Salzburg Festivals (1935-1936-1937) 
Dr. ERICH SCHWEBSCH, Commentator 


HEINZ and ROBERT SCHOLZ, Duo-pianists 


For the Benefit of the Scholarship Fund, Rudolf Steiner School 


Only Performance in New York this Season 


Tickets: $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, $.75, $.50 


(Steinway Pianos) 


Management: THE GUILD FOR MUSICIANS, 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
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Conducts in Brussels 
During European Tour 


Benjamin Grosbayne Leads Orchestra at 
Palais des Beaux Arts in Music 
by Europeans 
Upon the occasion of the reopening 
of the winter season of the Palais des 
Beaux Arts of Brussels on Oct. 14, 





Benjamin Grosbayne 


Benjamin Grosbayne, American conduc- 
tor, who is touring Europe as guest 
conductor of many orchestras, led the 
Brussels Orchestra in a program of 
European music. The soloist was An- 
dré Dumortier, who played the first 
Liszt Piano Concerto in E Flat under 
Mr. Grosbayne’s baton. 

The purely orchestral part of the pro- 
gram began with Berlioz’s ‘Roman Car- 
nival’ Overture, followed by Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony, Strauss’s 
‘Don Juan’, Theodore Ysaye’s “Le Vie 
des Abeiles’, a symphonic poem after 
Maeterlinck, and other works by 
Franck and Wagner. Mr. Grosbayne 
also led the Orchestre Symphonique de 
Paris at the Grande Salle Pleyel on 
Nov. 13, appearing for the first time as 
conductor in that city. 

Mr. Grosbayne will conduct orches- 
tras in Prague on Jan. 3, in Budapest 
on Jan. 13, and will also conduct in 
cities in Russia and Scandinavia. 





METROPOLITAN GUILD 
SPONSORS OPERA BOOK 


Members Celebrate Publication of Ruth 
Adams Knight’s ‘Opera Cavalcade’ 
With Reception 

In celebration of the publication under 
its auspices of ‘Opera Cavalcade’, a book 
by Ruth Adams Knight, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild held a reception in the 
buffet lounge of the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Nov. 30, at which Mrs. Aug- 
ust Belmont, chairman of the guild, pre- 
sented a copy to Edward Johnson, gen- 
eral manager of the company. The 
work of seventy-two pages deals with 
the history, personnel and organization 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


It contains more than one hundred 
illustrations. 
Mrs. Belmont announced that the 


guild had given the Metropolitan Opera 
draperies for use on the stage at the 
side of the proscenium and Mrs. John 
De Witt Peltz, chairman of the guild 
publication committee, described ‘Opera 
Cavalcade’ to guild members and guests 
Mr. Johnson introduced several of the 
new singers of this season, including 
Maria Caniglia, Marisa Morel, Risé 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December 


Stevens, Erich Witte, Hans Hermann 
Nissen, John Carter, Leonard Warren 
and Alessio de Paolis, and Boris Ro- 
manoff, the new ballet master of the 
opera. 


ST. LOUIS PLAYERS 
PERFORM NOVELTIES 


Golschmann Leads Music from 
‘St. Sebastian’ and Suite by 
Purcell-Barbirolli 
Saint Louts, Dec. 5.—Capacity audi- 
ences greeted the symphony at its sec- 
ond pair of concerts on Nov. 4 and 5, 
with Sergei Rachmaninoff as guest art- 
ist. The program included the Overture 
to ‘The Abduction from The Seraglio’, 
by Mozart, and the Symphonie ‘Fantas- 
tique’, by Berlioz. Mr. Golschmann gave 
a stirring reading of the symphony; 
there was great tenderness in the deli- 
cate music of the ‘Scene in The Fields’, 
and an almost savage treatment of the 

last two movements. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff played his own 
Concerto No. 1 on Friday afternoon 
and Beethoven’s Concerto No. 1 in 
C, Op. 15, on Saturday night, 
again demonstrating his great mastery 
of the piano. In his own composi- 
tion (which he played here for the 
first time), there was that same sweep- 
ing flow of melody punctuated with 
strongly accented passages that are com- 
mon to his other works. In the Bee- 
thoven, his playing showed a scholarly 
understanding of the great master and 
hi individual re- 





us reading reflected an 


action that was both refreshing and 
beautiful. Mr. Goldschmann co-ordi- 
nated with a magnificent accompani- 


ment in both pieces. 
Debussy Work Welcomed 


For the third pair of concerts on Nov. 
11 and 12, there was no soloist and Mr. 
Golschmann arranged a program that 
was Catholic enough to suit every taste. 
He opened with the ‘Brandenburg’ Con- 
certo No. 3 in G for strings, which was 
followed by a first local hearing of the 
Suite for strings, four horns, two flutes 
and English horn by Purcell-Barbirolli. 
Then Mr. Golschmann introduced, also 
for the first time locally, excerpts from 
“The Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian’, by 
Debussy. In this work the orchestra 
was at its best and seldom has been in 
truer accord with the conductor. It re- 
ceived its full depth of beauty and color 
under Mr. Golschmann’s baton. Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony No. 5 in E Minor 
closed the program; always a favorite, 
it received its due share of applause. 

HERBERT W. Cost 





ORCHESTRA IN NEWARK 





Philadelphians Under Smallens Appear 
In Griffith Foundation Concert 





Newark, Dec. 5—The_ Griffith 
Music Foundation presented the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at the Mosque with 
Alexander Smallens conducting recent- 
ly. In addition to a sold-out house 
there were numerous standees. The 
program comprised the ‘Bartered Bride’ 
Overture, Brahms’s First Symphony, 
the Leonore No. 3 Overture; the Tristan 
Vorspiel and Liebestod, and Strauss’s 
‘Don Juan’. 

The orchestra insisted that the con- 
ductor alone receive the plaudits of the 
audience at the end of the concert, the 
musicians joining in the applause which 
brought Mr. Smallens back to the stage 
several times Pr. 
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Hapag-Lloyd, pioneers in pleasure cruising, now offer you a most 
varied and selective program of cruises—the cream of long and short 
voyages to wonderlands of the world--on famous trans-Atlantic liners. 
Plan now to enjoy renowned Hapag-Lloyd luxury, service and cuisinel 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE -NORTH GERMAN LLOYD no 


57 Broadway 


Offices in 


Principal 


LLOYD S. s. COLUMBUS Dec. 24 * 9 days $122.50up 


To Port au Prince, Kingston, Havana 


LLOYD s. Ss. EUROPA Dec. 26 * 


To Nassau and Bermuda 


6 days $95 up 


HAPAG S. S. HAMBURG Dec. 30 * 4 days $52.50 up 


To Bermuda 





LLOYD S. S$. COLUMBUS Jan. 7 + 12 days $162.50 up 
To St. Pierre, Fort de France, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, Kingston 


January 21 * 12 days $162.50 up 


To St. Pierre, Fort de France, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, Havana 





HAPAG S. S. NEW YORK 
Jan. 27 + 19days $225up Feb.17 * 19 days $225 up 


To San Juan, Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, 
Colon (Panama Canal), Kingston, Havana. Feb. 17 cruise 
omits Barbados, adds St. Pierre and Fort de France. 


March 11 * 13 days $160 up 


To Port au Prince, Kingston, Cartagena, Colon (Panama Canal), Havana 


March 25 * 8 days $95 up 


To Havana and Nassau 


LLoyD Ss. s. COLUMBUS Feb. 4 * 63 days $750 up 


Largest liner to sail ‘round Africa—I6 exotic ports, thrilling 


excursions—in cooperation with Raymond-Whitcomb, Inc. 


LLOYD S. S. BREMEN Feb. 11 * 40 days $725 up 


Thirteen enchanting ports of call on the east and west coasts and in 


the West Indies—in cooperation with Raymond-Whitcomb, Inc. 


HAPAG S. S. NEW YORK April 7 * 9 days $112.50 up 


To Kingston and Havana 


Only long hours of practice can bring the coordination 
of man and instrument that make for perfect per- 
formance . . . and only years of training can asllaie 
the expert service that insures perfect pleasure aboard 
the ships of Hapag and Lloyd! 


SWIFT LLOYD EXPRESSES 
BREMEN « EUROPA + COLUMBUS 
HAPAG “FAMOUS FOUR" EXPRESSES 
NEW YORK « HAMBURG 
DEUTSCHLAND + HANSA 


LEISURELY LOW RATE SHIPS 
Hapag ST. LOUIS Lieyd BERLIN 


See Your Travel Agent, or it) 
H 
GEeAman 


LLOYD 


- NEW YORK - 
Cities of the 


669 Fifth Avenue 


United States and Canada 
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Metropolitan Opera 
Contmued from page 3) 


young sailor, the shepherd and the steers- 
mam were Arnold Gabor, Erich Witte, Karl 
l_aufkoetter and Louis D’Angelo. Although 
she had just recovered from a cold, Mme. 
Flagstad’s singing was of the highest beau- 
ty. Mr. Melchior, at very near his best, 

ntributed many phrases of splendid tone. 
‘horborg sang the tower warning 
ively. Mr. List made much of 
I and Mr. Huehn sang his 





cart i act with greatly increased 

artistry. The orchestra was responsive and 

Mr. Bodanzky achieved a performance of 
table eloquence and tervor 


Bjoerling Sings ‘Il Trevatore’ 
Ihe first ‘Il Trovatore’ of the season was 


ized the first appearance here in the role 


of Manric Jussi Bjoerling Che re- 
mainder of the singers were familiar in 
their roles. Gennaro Papi conducted. The 
cast was as follows 

Zinka Milanov 

Bruna Castagna 

Thelma Votipka 

Manr Jussi Bijoerling 

( nt IT Carlo Tagliabue 

retrar John Gurney 

se Giordano Paltrinieri 

A (Gis Carlo Coscia 
Mr Bj erling, in his debut as Rodolfo, 
fulfilled the promise of his recital last 
spring. This was strengthened by his beau- 


tatul singing of Manrico’s music He 
demonstrated once more that this role can 


t be bawled. Not in 


De sung and need m 


a long tim e has any thing more lovely than 
1s pertormance of ‘Ah Si, Ben Mio’ been 
heard on the Metropolitan stage. In the 
succeeding “Di Quella Pira’ he had the 
sense not to force and the result was an- 
ther excell rmance. The aria was 
sung in its proper key of C and the two 
TI l i High C's were pertectly nego 
tsated. It is a matter of regret that Mr 
Bjoerling’s number of performances here is 
mited as all lovers of fine singing would 
)05 t car i 
Mme. Milanov’s Leonora was well if not 
strikingly sung and Mme. Castagna’s Azu- 
Na Was up to its Ingh standard, both vo- 
iramatically, of other seasons. 


YY and 


Mi Tag 


abue’s Di Luna was a good piece 


r Balen’ which 


. narticniariy ‘T 


A Ula ’ at 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December 10, 1938 


was received with much applause. Mr. Gur- 
ney was a sonorous Ferrando and the other 
roles were capably filled. Mr. Papi con- 
ducted the whispered chorus in the Convent 
Scene so fast that the singers could scarce- 
ly enunciate their words. The chorus was 
excellent throughout. H 


Chicago Opera 
(Continued from page 18) 


depth which .held the audience enthralled. 
Flanking her were the flaring Cavaradossi 
of Mr. Tokatyan and the smug and insidi- 
ous Scarpia ot Mr. Czaplicki. Miss Brown 
and Messrs. Trevisan, Cavaradore, Harris 
and MacDonald were also involved. An- 
gelo Canarutto unloosed the glitter of the 
score with his prodigal baton. 

The sole performance of ‘Faust’, accord- 
ing to the present schedule (which has not 
yet been announced in its entirety) oc- 
cured on Dec. 2. Miss Jepson was the 
Marguerite with simplicity and chasteness 
in her voice and in her mis-en-scéne, both 
enhanced by a bountiful, womanly feeling. 
Mr. Pinza’s Mephistopheles is a monarch 
not to be denied his commanding ; his first 
entrance was electrifying and the brazen 
strokes with which he intensifies his sub- 
sequent histrionism continue the impression. 
The magnificence of his vocal equipment 
hardly needs description. The Faust was 
Mr. Bentonelli, in whose robust tenor there 
is either repose or bravura, depending on 
In the singing of Mr. Morelli, 
the Valentine, there was breadth and in- 
terest and in the acting a very logical and 
easy motion. Miss Brown’s Siebel was 
boyish and aurally competent and Miss 
Barova’s Martha and Mr. Harris’ Wagner 
were good support. Mr. Hasselmans con- 
ducted so as to keep the diversion of the 
music uppermost. 

‘Tristan’ was repeated with the same cast 
on Nov. 25. The benefit concert originally 
scheduled for Nov. 20 was postponed to 
Dec. 11 and the performance of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ followed by a dance bill, which 
was to have been given Nov. 22, was can- 
celled. ‘Andrea Chenier’ set for the matinee 
on Nov. 26, was replaced by ‘Aida’. *Che- 
nier’ will be sung on Dec. 14. The Little 
field Ballet’s evening on Nov. 27 combined 
‘Moment Romantique’ with ‘Let the 
Righteous Be Glad’ and the world premiere 
of ‘Ladies Better Dress’, 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
BRAHMS’S ‘REQUIEM’ 


Norden Conducts Choral Art 
Society in Work—Civic 
Symphony Is Active 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Brahms’s 
‘Requiem’ was the feature of a Mitten 
Hall concert on Dec. 4 with N. Lindsay 
Norden conducting and the Choral Art 
Society of Reading, Pa., in the choruses. 
A gratifying interpretation was realized 
by the 200 instrumentalists and singers, 
the occasion marking the first time in 
many seasons that this inspired music 
has been presented here with forces 
commensurate with its scope and gran- 
deur. Jane Shoaf, soprano, and Ed- 
ward Rhein, baritone, were excellent 
soloists. The program also included 
Mr. Norden’s motet ‘Charity’, for so- 
prano, chorus, and orchestra, and ‘Song 
Without Words’ for violin and orches- 
tra, Armand DiCamillo playing the solo 
part laudably. 

The Philadelphia Civic Symphony, 
continuing an Irvine Auditorium series 
under auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Fine Arts, was 
heard on Nov. 16 and 27. J. W. F. 
Leman conducted on the former date, the 
program featuring Florence Frantz, 
young Philadelphia pianist, in a bril- 
liant performance of the solo part in 
Liszt’s A Major Concerto. Another 
effective solo contribution was made 
by Fernando Morrone, the orchestra’s 
first flutist, in Bach’s B Minor suite 
for flute and strings. Two string or- 
chestra transcriptions by Bernard Mor- 
gan, young local musician, received pre- 


mieres. Frescobaldi’s Aria, with Four 
Variations and Marcello’s Toccata in 
C Minor, and David Ludlow Stack- 


house of Providence, R. I., was present 
to hear the first Philadelphia perform- 
ance of his pleasing ‘Spanish Dance’. 
Other works were Haydn’s delightful 
‘Oxford’ symphony and Sibelius’s ‘Fin- 
landia’. 

Isadore Freed Conducts 


Isadore Freed was guest conductor on 
Nov. 27 with Josef Gingold, violinist, as 
soloist in the Brahms D Major Concerto, 
and the Guild Singers participating with 
fine effect in two Mussorgsky works, 
‘Joshua’ and ‘King Saul’ (Saminsky 
arrangement), and the ‘Polovetzian’ 
Dances from Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’. 
Of special interest were two movements, 
andante sostenuto and scherzo, from 
Mr. Freed’s ‘Music for Strings’, given 
first performances anywhere and well- 
played and received. 

Mr. Leman led a program in Mitten 
Hall, Temple University, on Nov. 20, 
with Virginia Kendrick, contralto, as 
an agreeable soloist in music by Scar- 
latti, Franz, Rossini, and Meyerbeer. 
Bach’s Fourth ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto, 
Weber’s Oberon’ Overture, Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony, Sibelius’s ‘Swan 
of Tuonela’, and Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’ 
Overture were vehicles for admirable 
playing by the orchestra. 


WILLIAM E. SMITH 





Works by Charles Haubiel Performed 

At a recent meeting of the Com- 
poser’s Forum-Laboratory, ‘Nuances’ 
for flute and piano, five pieces by 
Charles Haubiel, were performed by 
Quinto Maganini, with the composer at 
the piano. A Ballade for violin and 
piano was presented by Gail Kubik and 
Mr. Haubiel. William Durieux, Selig 
Posner, Carlos Mullenix and Mr. Hau- 
biel played his quartet for ’cello, violin, 


oboe and piano, entitled ‘Lodando la 
Danza’. Povla Frijsh sang Mr. Hau- 
biel’s song ‘To You’, at her Town Hall 
recital on Nov. 16. His Passacaglia will 
be played by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony on Dec. 18. 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS SOLOISTS 


Myra Hess Appears With Kind 
ler Conducting—Philadelphians 
Visit Capital 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 5.—Myra 
Hess, pianist, was soloist with the Na- 
tional Symphony on Nov. 23 in Consti- 
tution Hall. Miss Hess played Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto No. 3 in C 
Minor, and Hans Kindler had selected 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C Minor 
(arranged for modern orchestra by Ed- 
gar T. Paul of Baltimore) and Brahms’s 
Second Symphony to complete the pro- 
gram. Miss Hess revealed faultless tech- 
nic and superb artistry. In the per- 
formance of the Brahms Symphony, Dr. 
Kindler delivered one of his best inter- 
pretations and the orchestra has never 
played better. 

On Nov. 27 the orchestra gave anoth- 
er concert in its Sunday series. Lucille 
Manners, soprano, was the soloist in an 
aria from Donizetti’s ‘Daughter of the 
Regiment’ and several other works. Dr. 
Kindler’s major presentation of the 
afternoon was Tchaikowsky’s ‘Pathe- 
tique’ Symphony. Following this con- 
cert the orchestra left for a tour of 
New England and Canada. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra made its 
second visit on Nov. 29 to play under 
Eugene Ormandy’s baton excerpts from 
Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring. 

Jay WaLz 








Frederick Bristol to Tour with Meisle 

Frederick Bristol, pianist, will tour 
with Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, leaving New York 
on Jan. 26 and_= returning’ on 
March 3. Their itinerary will take 
them to the Pacific Coast. Upon his re- 
turn Mr. Bristol will give a recital in 
the Town Hall. 





Vera Schwarz to Sing in America 

Vera Schwarz, operatic and concert 
soprano of Berlin and Vienna, arrived 
in the United States on Dec. 8 to appear 
in opera, with orchestra, in radio broad- 
casts and in recital. 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 14) 


in its traditional subtitle “pathetique”, the 
other movements were flawlessly done. A 
highly original version of Chopin’s Valse 
Op. 18 and a shimmering, poetic revelation 
of the Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2 reminded 
one of Chopin’s admonition that the best 
preparation for Chopin is Bach. The 
Scherzo was hard-driven, but in a generous 
list of encores Miss Hess returned to the 
high level of the afternoon’s performances. 
A large audience welcomed her enthusias- 
tically. it 


Daniel Ericourt Appears at Town Hall 
Daniel Ericourt, pianist. Hall, 
Nov. 20, afternoon: 


Town 


Variations on a Theme by J. S. Bach...Liszt 
Sonata in C, Op. 53, ‘Waldstein’.... Beethoven 
‘Gaspard de la Nuit’; ‘Ondine’; 

ct 3h Arr rere Ravel 
‘Etude pour les Cinq Doigts’; ‘Ondine’; 

*Feux d’Artifice’ Debussy 
Four Preludes Shostakovich 
‘Islamey’ . Balakireff 
Mr. Ericourt, since he played here last, 

seems to have taken thought in regard to 
the matter of volume of tone. His superior 
technical equipment must have made this 
more or less easy. At any rate, his playing 
at this recital was in a much larger frame 
and painted with a broader tonal brush. 
That beauty of tone was invariably com- 
mensurate cannot be said, but for the type 
of pianism presented, it was excellent. 

Liszt’s ‘Weinen, Klagen’ Variations, an 

exhibition piece, is jus, that and no more 
As such, Mr. Ericourt wrung the last 
scintilla of brilliance from it. The ‘Wald 
stein’ Sonata had a well proportioned pet 
formance, showing careful thought and an 
obvious understanding of Beethoven’s in 
tention. The leap from this to Ravel's 
fanciful and not invariably clear work, was 
well taken and the difficulties of the third 
part of the work caused no dismay. Aftet 
the Debussy and the Shostakovich, the ter 
rific ‘Islamey’ made a brilliant and well 
contrasted clos« H 


Maria Safonoff Returns in Recital 
Maria Safonoff, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 18, evening: 
Prelude to the Sixth Violin Sonata 
Bach-Van Katwijk 
Perret 


Grazioli 
Weber- Brahms 


Rondo in D Majo 
Adagio on 
‘Perpetuum Mobile’. 
Sonata in B Flat, Op. 74.............Glazunoff 
Etude in A Flat Major, Op. 25, No. 1; Etude 
in G Sharp Minor, Op. 25, No. 6; Etude in 
E Major, Op. 10, No. 3 seececees Chopin 
Theme and Variations Paganini- Liszt 
Etude in E Major, Op. 8 No. 5; Etude in F 
Sharp Major, Op. 42, No. 3 Scriabin 
*Terek’ . .. Liapounoff 
Meditation . Tchaikovsky 
Staccato Etude ‘ .... Rubinstein 
*The Gates to the City of Kieff’ (from ‘Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition’) Mussorgsky 


It was a largely Slavic program with 
which Maria Safonoff returned for a New 
York recital, and a program which em 
phasized the enormous influence which 
Chopin exerted upon the Russian school of 
composers for piano. In the first four 
works Miss Safonoff stayed in the West, 
but with the Glazunoff sonata she turned 
to the East, with a perceptible gain in 
color and fluency in her playing. Smooth 
ly and expertly put together, the Glazunoff 
work never frees itself from the stylistic 
mannerisms of Chopin; in fact its best pas- 
sages are the most strongly reminiscent 
ones. It was, however, interesting to hear 
this work, and one wishes that more re- 
citalists would diverge from the beaten 
paths in making their programs. 

Miss Safonoff played the Chopin Etudes 
with ease and technical address, though one 
missed something of their rhythmic energy 
and tonal nuance in her interpretations. It 
was interesting to hear the Liszt variations 
on Paganini’s much-used theme again, and 
Miss Safonoff went through them in bra 
vura style, though occasionally with an ex 
cess of pedal. In the Scriabin F Sharp 
Major Etude she played the intricate em 
broidery skillfully and in the Liapounoff 
‘Terek’ her technical fluency again came 
to the fore though it lacked the necessary 
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Daniel Ericourt 


Maria Safonoft 


fierceness of mood. The Tchaikovsky 
‘Meditation’, which the composer dedicated 
to Miss Safonoff’s father, the Rubinstein 
and Mussorgsky works brought the con- 
cert to a resounding close. The audience 
applauded Miss Safonoff cordially. a 


Gerald Tracy, Pianist, Returns 
Gerald Tracy, pianist. Town Hall, Nov. 
19, afternoon: 


Toccata in C Minor 
*‘Davidsbindlertanze’, Op. 6 

Sonata in B Fiat (Posthumous) 

‘Les Collines d’Anacapri’; 
interrompue’ 

‘Navarra’ 


ooo BACR 

Schumann 

Schubert 
‘La serenade 

. Debussy 

. Albeniz 

Mr. Tracy’s recital on this occasion re 
vealed him again as a sensitive and intel- 
ligent interpreter. He has made a percep 
tible gain in fluency and energy of style, 
although his playing is still too restraines 
and monochromatic. His lightness and ex- 
pressiveness of touch in the Schumann 
‘Davidsbindler’ were admirable, and he 
had obviously steeped himself in the mood 
of each of these little tone poems, so that 
he was able to catch the contrasting facets 
of the composer’s fancy. It was in the lyric 
studies, especially, that his nuance of touch, 
rhythmic imagination were at 
their best, though he played some of the 
others with a burst of vitality and exuber- 
ance which revealed latent power. 

Now that we have had a cycle of Schu- 
bert’s piano sonatas, it is devoutly to be 
wished that recitalists will occasionally sub- 
stitute them for the handful of more familiar 
works which do yeoman service each sea 
son. So beautiful is the B Flat Sonata, in 
its plenitude of melodic inspiration and har- 
monic imagination that one feels no impati- 
ence at its great length and rather sprawling 
structure. Mr. Tracy played it with sing- 
ing tone quality and fine taste, though one 
wished both in the opening Allegro and in 
the last two movements for greater bold 
ness of line and dynamic sweep. Less use 
of the pedals would have given greater 
variety to his playing of this work, excel- 
lent as it was in many respects. The audi- 
ence was cordial. a 


sense and 


Feuermann Plays Chopin ’Cello Sonata 


Emanuel Feuermann, _ ’cellist. Franz 
Rupp, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
28, evening : 

Adagio and Allegro ,. Handel 
VOSIRCIOMS osc ccccees eeeeeee+-Corelli-Tartini 
Suite No. 4 in E Flat Major.......... Bach 
Sonata, Op. 65.. cessenbuteheuenbesdae Chopin 
Andante err Mozart 
Allegro spirituoso . Senallie 
Ds SOE. ccecdevaees vases esnnat Dvorak 
FER 5.00606 0a0ese ndecdouscvsataacceasins Lalo 


This was a recital long to be remem- 
bered, for Mr. Feuermann’s prodigious 
technical powers are completely subservient 
to the higher ends of musical understand- 
ing. With an expressive range on his in- 
strument comparable to that of the great 
violinists, he revealed on this as on former 
occasions a noble simplicity and poetic 
imagination. He can toss off virtuosic 
trifles with exhilarating zest, but even these 
are informed with something deeper. He 
played the Handel Adagio and Allegro, 
more familiar as movements of one of the 
organ concertos, with imposing breadth, 
evoking rich organ tones in the lower range 
of the instrument. 

Only a tone of 


such purity and such 


Emanuel Feuermann 


Gerald Tracy 


strength as Mr. Feuermann’s could have 
borne the load of dexterity and lightning 
change which his interpretation of the Cor- 
elli-Tartini Variations imposed. One 
scarcely thought of virtuosity, so beautiful 
and effortless did the music sound, yet an 
amazing virtuosity was there. Bach’s 
genius nodded in the composition of the E 
lat Major Suite for ‘cello alone, yet it 
was played so superbly that the grandeur 
of its design was overpowering. Chopin’s 
Sonata for ‘cello and piano, Op. 65, pub- 
lished in 1847, two years before his death, 
has moments of profound beauty in it, and 
in its richness of fabric is a generation 
ahead of its time. In Mr. Feuermann’s 
hands, it did not sound at all ungrateful for 
the ‘cello, and its least successful move- 
ment, the Largo, was most nobly eloquent 
as he played it. The final group and several 
encores, including a bewitching interpreta- 
tion of Albeniz’s Tango, revealed the art- 
ist’s astounding resources of color and 
nuance in regions where most ’cellists ven- 
ture only with fear and trembling. The 
audience was a notably musical one, and 
it remained to cheer and applaud Mr. Feu- 
ermann and his able assisting artist, Mr 
Rupp S. 


Budapest Quartet and Primrose Appear 
in League Series 

The League of Music Lovers. ,uda- 

pest String Quartet: Josef Roismann and 

Alexander Schneider, violins; Boris Kroyt, 


viola player; Mischa Schneider, ‘cellist. 
William Primrose, viola player, assisting 
artist. Town Hall, Nov. 19, afternoon: 
Quartet in A Minor, Op. 51, No. 2 Brahms 
Quintet in G Minor (K. 516) Mozart 
Quartet in D Minor (‘Tod und das Mad 


chen’) ‘ . Schubert 
Those hardy music lovers who braved a 
discouraging drizzle on Nov. 19 were re- 
warded by some magnificent playing by the 
Budapest Quartet and William Primrose at 
the League of Music Lovers third concert. 
The interpretation of Brahms’s A Minor 
Quartet was ideal. Its opening Allegro 
was nobly set forth, with impassioned elo- 
quence of tone and phrase, the Andante 
forming a quiet interlude before the bright- 
er final movements. The Menuetto and 
Finale of this quartet fuse technical mastery 


a. @ 2. aha he 
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with emotional subtlety as only Brahms 
could do it. They cannot be described 
They have to be heard, and to be heard in 
such performances as they 
this occasion. With exquisite nuance, the 
quartet contrasted the middle section of 
the Minuetto and played the glorious finale 
with fiery abandon, yet with complete mas 
tery of musica! details, 

Mr. Primrose was an able assictant in 
the Mozart Quintet, which maintained 
the high level of performance set by 
Brahms. The performers followed the Mo 
zartean chromatics of the Allegro with ease, 
blending their tone into a flawless ensemble 
and achieving swiftness without loss of 
clarity or depth. To one listener the tempo 
in the Menuetto was too deliberate, but 
both tempo and style in the Adagio had 
the stamp of inevitability. Again in the last 
movement, the playing was notable for its 
lightness and sparkle Though there was 
tragic intensity in their interpretation of 
the Schubert “Tod und das Madchen’ Quar- 
tet, in this the Budapest players did not 
quite equal the other performances of the 
day. The opening allegro was a little hur- 
ried and the solo violin in the lovely varia- 
tions of the andante could have sung more 
broadly and eloquently But the Scherzo 
(from which Wagner must have borrowed 
his Nibelungen theme) and the dazzling 
Finale, were virtuosic in the best sense of 
the word. The audience applauded warmly 
This is decidedly a good season for cham 
ber music lovers S 


received on 


Friends of Music Give Third Concert of 
Beethoven Series 

The third concert of Beethoven quartets 
presented by the New Friends of Music 
with the Kolisch String Quartet was given 
on the late afternoon of Nov. 20, in the 
Town Hall. The works played were Op. 
18, No. 2, in G; Op. 131, in C Sharp 
Minor, and Op. 18, No. 3, in D. The three 
works were chosen with a view to contrast, 
the melodious and un-complex quartets 
from Op. 18 being foils for the long and in- 
volved Op. 131, which, incidentally, is be 
ing somewhat over-played this season. All 
three works were given with artistry and 
the large audience, which is the rule at these 
concerts, was loud in its appreciation. The 
personnel of the quartet includes Rudolf 
Kolisch and Felix Kuhner, violins; Eugen 
Lehner, viola, and Benar Heifetz, ‘cello. 

N. 

Ethel With 


Waters Is_ Soloist Hall 


Johnson Choir 

Those august shades which may be pre 
sumed to lurk in the shadows of Carnegi 
Hall must have received something of a 
jolt on the evening of Nov. 20, when they 
saw Ethel Waters, with attendant pianist, 
trumpeter and vibraphonist, appear in a red 
gown with handkerchief to match and heard 
her sing ‘Sleepy Time Down South’, ‘T 


(Continued on page 23) 
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LANGE AGAIN LEADS 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Unusual Program Marks First 
Appearance of Year—Menuhin 
Soloist Under Stock 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—Hans Lange, as- 
sociate conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, chose a rather curious program 
for his first appearance on the podium 
this season, at the twin concerts on Dec. 
1 and 2: 


Comeerte Groseo No. §...ccscccccecccces Handel 
Suite from ‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ Op. 46 
Sibelius 
(First performance in Chicago) 


Seg A ern Roussel 

Symphony No. 4 in E Flat, Op. 48..Glazunoff 

The best of the evening was at the 
opening, No. 5 from the treasure-chest 
of concerti grossi that make up Handel’s 
Op. 6, and Mr. Lange saw to it that it 
had a performance of solid merit, mark- 
ing the accent very plainly and shifting 
the substantial but translucent masses of 
tone with a workman-like diligence. The 
performance of Sibelius’s incidental 
music (minus two movements) to 
‘Pelléas and Mélisande’ was a “first” 
here. In spite of the fact that the audi- 
ence, cherishing its Debussy, seemed 
rather on guard against it, the score was 
received with a very good measure of 
success. The Roussel suite kept the or- 
chestra on its toes in order to stay its 
snappy impertinence from wandering 
over into chaos and the evening faded 
charmingly into the amiable melodious- 
ness of an insignificant symphony by 
Glazunoff. 

The first half of Dr. Stock’s program 
for the Tuesday matinee on Nov. 22 was 
composed of three works which had 
been heard earlier in the Thursday-Fri- 
day series: 

‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our God’ 


Bach-Stock 

‘On the Shores of Sorrento’............ Strauss 

TOU, Bs os cceiecacetsseacs Tchaikovsky 
‘Midsummer Wake,’ Swedish Rhapsody 

Alfvén 

Galte,. “Ean Getnere occseccvcanssis Massenet 

‘Emperor’ Waltzes........0+++. Johann Strauss 


His own recent and very beautiful 
transcription of the Bach chorale-pre- 
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lude impressed again for the serene re- 
tention of line, clothed orchestrally in 
such a manner as not to disguise that 
line or to detract from it with an exotic 
use of tone color, but to emphasize 
the radiant consolation of its nature. 
Out of the excerpt from the Strauss 
fantasia he conjured a quivering of 
strings that mirrored the shimmering 
atmosphere of a tropical day and after 
this double prelude, the early Tchai- 
kovsky followed. 

The second half of the program—a 
miscellaneous grab-bag—was seasonally 


new. Mr. Kurtz managed the ’cello 
obbligato in the Massent suite with a 
polished finality and the afternoon 
whirled to a conclusion with the 
Strauss waltzes. 

Yehudi Menuhin’s first appearance 


with the symphony sold out Orchestra 
Hall from the rafters to the stage for 
the two performances on Nov. 24 and 
25. Dr. Stock conducted: 

BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 

Overture to ‘Egmont,’ Op. 84 

Symphony No. 4 in B Flat 

Concerto for Violin 

Mr. Menuhin embarked on the first 
movement of the concerto with an earn- 
estness and respect in which there was 
no room for hectic climaxes or exag- 
gerated emotionalism. Instead his gentle 
bow sought out the contemplative fea- 
tures of the music and presented them 
with a searching tenderness that pro- 
claimed in advance his handling of the 
adagio would be sublimely intuitive. 
And that cleansing and ethereal dis- 
course of the second movement Mr. 
Menuhin sustained with a wondrous 
suppleness and a transfiguring beauty, 
moving on to find grace in the jaunty 
concluding rondo. 

Dr. Stock began the program with the 
Egmont overture and followed it with 
that stepchild of the nine symphonies--- 
the Fourth—which he conducted with 
all the spontaneity of a miraculous im- 
provisation, keeping the “prodigious art 
of the workmanship” concealed in the 
freshness of its re-creation and drawing 
through it so plainly and so skillfully 
the thread of continuity. His accom- 
paniment for the concerto was, of 
course, exemplary. 
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CHICAGO CONCERTS 
ATTRACT THRONGS 


Woman’s Symphony, Saidenberg 
Symphonietta Welcomed— 
Recitalists Appear 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—Amy Neill, new 
concertmaster of the Chicago Woman’s 
Symphony, was soloist for the organiza- 
tion at its second concert at the Audi- 
torium on Nov. 29. Her reading of the 
Tchaikovsky concerto was important for 
the revelation, not only of her own ca- 
pabilities, but also of several new angles 
to an old show-piece. Gladys Welge 
conducted and there was in addition the 
first local hearing of Radie Britain’s 
‘Light’. 

The first program of the season by 
the Saidenberg Symphonietta, Daniel 
Saidenberg conducting, attracted the 
discriminating to the Goodman Theatre 
on Nov. 22. The soloists were Manuel 
and Williamson who played very cheer- 
fully in works by Bach and Telemann. 
New scores composed the latter half of 
the program, including Hindemith’s ‘Fu- 
neral Music’, with Milton Preves an 
arresting viola soloist. Throughout, 
the concert was distinguished by Mr. 
Saidenberg’s well-defined beat and by 
the sensitive response of his men. 

Fritz Kreisler drew a large and rev- 
erent crowd to his Orchestra Hall re- 
cital on Nov. 20. 

At the week’s end there was another 
violinist, also at Orchestra Hall, Jo- 
seph Szigeti, who held an audience in- 
tent with the astounding command of 
his instrument. 

There were three more attractions on 
Nov. 20. At Kimball Hall, Ethel Reid, 
soprano, threw an individual light on a 

varied program with a voice of natural 


loveliness and fleetness. Her fine- 
grained coloratura was particularly 
pleasurable. At the Studebaker, Bea- 


trice Bell, child pianist, displayed an 
unusually flexible instinct for the key- 
board while Novella McGhee, colored 
soprano, sang expressively in recital at 
The Civic Theatre. 

Nov. 27 brought a triad of attrac- 
tions. At the Civic Opera House Jussi 
Bjoerling’s weightless ascents into the 
upper register and his sustained adven- 
tures there served to exhibit one of 
loveliest of tenor voices to be heard 
today. His program contained Lieder, 
to the nuances of which he is extremely 
sensitive, and operatic arias, which hold 
no broadening climaxes that he cannot 
encompass. He was assisted by Franz 
Bodfors, pianist. 

Cara Verson, unswerving champion 
of modernism, filled an afternoon at the 
Studebaker with piano music dating 
from Debussy and Scriabin, embellish- 
ing its performance with a gratifying 
rich tone. The recital of Lewis White, 
negro baritone, at the Woman’s Club 
Theatre was of absorbing interest. 

On Nov. 29, Clarita Martin, assisted 
by the baritone, Antonio De Val, re- 
vealed advances in swift sketching of 
character at her recital of Spanish dance 
compositions. 





Waring and Arden Give Joint-Recital 

Tyrone, Pa., Dec. 5.—Thomas War- 
ing, baritone, and Del Arden, tenor, 
both artist-pupils of Harry Jompulsky, 
gave a joint recital recently in Tyrone. 
They were both enthusiastically received 
by a capacity audience which seemed 


especially to enjoy four of Mr. Waring’s 
compositions included on the program. 
The accompanists were Mildred Browne 


and Alice Hongell. 


QUAKER CITY HEARS 
MUCH CHAMBER MUSIC 


American Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments Appears—New Music Center 
Orchestra Plays 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—The Ameri- 
can Society of Ancient Instruments, 
Ben Stad, director, provided an enjoy- 
able program in Social Service Build- 
ing Auditorium on Nov. 20. Notable 
were William Boyce’s “The Shepherd’s 
Lottery’ and Telemann’s ‘Don Quichotte’ 
suite. 

An outstanding recital in Casimir 
Hall brought Felix Salmond, ’cellist, 
and Ralph Berkowitz, pianist, on Nov. 
21. Mr. Salmond and Mr. Berkowitz 
gave superb readings of Brahms’s So- 
nata in F Major; Beethoven’s Sonata in 
A Major, and Debussy’s Sonata in D 
Minor. In Bach’s Suite in D Minor 
for ‘cello alone Mr. Salmond demon- 
strated his virtuosity. 

Works by Mendelssohn and Dvorak 
enlisted the Zeckwer-Hahn String 
Quartet at a recital in the Zeckwer- 
Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy 
on Nov. 22. Vadim Hrenoff, pianist, 
played works by Brahms, Schumann, 
Debussy, Chasins and Chopin. Nov. 23 
witnessed the third concert in the inter- 
esting “Historical Series of Solo and 
Chamber Music” in Casimir Hall of the 
Curtis Institute of Music. Bach’s ‘Peas- 
ant Cantata’ was excellently sung by 
Florence Kirk, soprano, and Lester 
Englander, baritone, with a chamber 
orchestra conducted by Joseph E. Le- 
vine. 

The newly-reorganized Philadelphia 
Music Center Chamber Orchestra made 
a successful debut in Social Service 
Building Auditorium on Nov. 27. Jo- 
seph E. Levine conducted the opening 
works by Vivaldi and Grétry. Arthur 
Cohn led the second part of the pro- 
gram. 

The Salzburg Trapp Choir sang in 
the Academy of Music on Nov. 25 and 
in Goodhart Hall, Bryn Mawr College 
on Nov. 28. The group delighted lis- 
teners with its a cappella singing of 
works by Bach, Purcell, Lassus, Gib- 
bons, and other masters, and groups of 
folk songs. Of unusual interest were 
compositions for block-flute choir, viola 


da gamba and spinet by Telemann, 
Fischer and Locke. 


The full artistry of Fritz Kreisler 
was disclosed in a recital in Goodhart 
Hall, Bryn Mawr College, on Dec. 1. 
Carl Lamson was the reliable accom- 
panist. Outstanding were Tartini’s 
‘Devil’s Trill’ sonata and Viotti’s Con- 
certo No. 22,in A Minor. W.E. S. 
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C O N § E R TT he ° Singers and Violinists 


(Continued from page 21) 

Ain’t Gonna Sin No More’ and many an- 
other of her songs, to the huge delight of 
the audience. But they probably stayed 
and had a good time. The choir, skillfully 
conducted by Leonard De Paur, began the 
concert with a group of spirituals, including 
‘Golden Slippers, ‘I’ve Been ’Buked’, ‘It’s 
All Over Me’ and ‘My God Is So High’, 
sung with superb rhythmic zest and sin- 
cerity. As soloist with the choir Miss 
Waters was at her best in the highly im- 
proper and captivating ‘Eas’man’, which, 
like many other pieces on the program, she 
had to repeat. In ‘I Can’t Stay Here by 
Myself’ she proved capable of singing in a 
deeper vein. The choral accompaniment to 
this and the other ensemble works was 
notable for imaginative arrangement and 
beautifully modulated singing by the choir. 

The male members of the choir sang a 
group which included a deeply moving per- 
formance of the ‘Crucifixion’ and ‘Ol’ 
Black Joe’ with a remarkably deep bass 
solo. In ‘Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho’ 
and ‘John de Revelator’ the choir sang 
with exhilarating abandon and rhythmic 
power. Miss Waters included her version 
of ‘Miss Otis Regrets’ in a final solo group, 
and after singing with the choir in Mr. 
De Paur’s arrangement of ‘Sorrow Song’, 
reappeared with her accompanist, Reginald 
Bean, and trumpeter Eddie Mallory, for 
several encores in response to thunderous 
applause. 2. 


Catherine Reiner Sings at Town Hall 
Catherine Reiner, soprano. Celius Dough 
erty, at the piano. Town Hall, Nov. 21, 
afternoon: 
‘Auf dem Kirchhofe’; ‘Madchenlied’; ‘Willst 
du dass ich geh’?; ‘Von ewiger Liebe’ 


Brahms 
ye. wey Ane Strauss 
i PE civic eccnaaces psauaednseneeert Grieg 
‘Dem Schmerz sein Recht’; ‘Der Glithende’ 

Berg 
NE. ons seaudeumes ..Marx 


‘Liebestod’, from ‘Tristan und Isolde’. Wagner 
‘Black World’; ‘Contented Sweetheart’: ‘The 
Cry of a Lonely Maiden’............ Bartok 
‘From Distant Mountains’; “Dearest Mother, 
busy now you must be’.............. odaly 
TEE BT x nkntackekeseciciness0dss- Szabados 
In her singing of this program Catherine 
Reiner, now no longer a stranger to New 
York audiences, once more displayed the 
qualities of substantial musicianship and 
the flair for dramatic effectiveness that 
she had revealed at previous recitals here 
While greater beauty of tone quality would 
have enhanced her interpretations of the 
German Lieder, she projected them with 
musical intelligence and was especially suc 
cessful with ‘Von ewiger Liebe’ bv Brahms, 


the Strauss song and Berg’s ‘Der Glii 
hende’. 
The six arrangements of Hungarian 


folksongs that formed the closing group 
were delivered with special authority and 
élan, the individual character of each being 
admirably delineated. In Wagner’s ‘Lieb- 
estod’, on the other hand, the natural re- 
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in Recitals 








Catherine Reiner Alfredo de Saint-Malo 


sources of the singer’s voice proved scarce- 
ly adequate for the realization of the ex- 
cellent effects obviously planned. Celius 
Dougherty’s authoritative and sensitive ac- 
companiments were, as always, an inval- 
uable aid. The audience was apprecia- 
tively responsive. 6 
Dembeck Plays Music by 
Sibelius and Beethoven 
John Dembeck, violinist, assisted by 
Yella Pessl, harpsichordist, and with Ron- 
ald Murat as accompanist, gave his first 


recital of the season in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 27. 


Corelli, 





John Dembeck 


The program began with Corelli’s Sonata 
No. 4 in F, in which the Adagio was play- 
ed with the original embellishments by the 
composer and a figured bass arrangement 
by Miss Pessl. Both artists performed the 
music with an appreciation for its graceful 
and spirited qualities and were recalled 
many times at the conclusion of the work. 

Mr. Dembeck, with Mr. Murat at the 
piano, next embarked upon the Sibelius 
Concerto in D Minor, revealing an ample 
technique, and a large tone, generally 
agreeable except when it was forced. The 
masculine qualities of energy and strength 
of statement were well to the fore through- 


Olga Averino 
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Angna Enters Gives First Recital of 
Series 

The incomparable Angna Enters, who 
stands alone in her unique field of enter- 
tainment, gave the first of a series of Sun- 
day night recitals in the Alvin Theatre, 
on Nov. 26, before a large and enraptured 
audience. 

Four offerings new this season had their 
first local performances. These were ‘Mr. 
Mozart Has Breakfast’: ‘Balletomane-Con- 
noisseur’; ‘la Cuisine Francaise’ and ‘Im- 
pertinente-Habanera’. The first of these 
is a joyous sketch of Mozart composing a 
piano sonata while eating his breakfast ; the 
second, bearing the sub-title ‘Riviera Stay 
Away From My Door’, is a be-trousered 
female who rehearses ballet steps. This 
was the least successful of the four. The 
third was a French peasant in elaborate 
costume, ‘making the kitchen’ with authen- 
tic French kitchen implements. At the 
close she reached a long handled spatula 
into the audience for members to partake of 
the chocolate confection she had been mak- 
ing. Needless to say, this was a huge suc- 
The last of the novelties was a ha- 
banera, not as we have seen it in ‘Carmen’, 
but as it was danced at the Spanish court 
in the Sixteenth Century. “It was an at- 
tempt to achieve voluptuousness without the 
loss of dignity”, the program stated. Miss 
Enters in a Velasquez costume introduced 
at one point a few motions of the danse du 
centre which were highly amusing. This 
dance will undoubtedly take its place beside 
her Pavane. 

Many of the old favorites were present, 
‘Oh, the Pain of It’, a delicious satire on 
“modern” dancing, and, of course. “The 
Boy Cardinal’. Madeleine Marshall, un- 
seen, once more played her superb piano 
accompaniment. 


cess 


New Dances Presented by Humphrey 
and Weidman 


Two choreographic works of exceptional 
interest were introduced to New York’s 
dance enthusiasts by Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman in their first performance 
of the season at the Guild Theatre on the 
evening of Nov. 27. The first of these was 
Mr. Weidman’s ‘Opus 51’, the second was 
Miss Humphrey’s version of Bach’s Pas- 
sacaglia in C minor. The final three move- 
ments of Miss Humphrey’s great dance cre- 
ation ‘New Dance’ completed the program 

‘Opus 51’ is perhans the most successful 
of Mr. Weidman’s satirical dances. With 
his tongue in his cheek he introduces his 
group in a sedate ‘Opening Dance’. The 
second phase, ‘March’, leads into ‘Com- 
media’ in which is revealed the object of 





Angna Enters Charles Weidman 


the dance, if the name itself hasn't ex- 
plained the fun. The dance ends in ‘Spec- 
tacle’, a colorful and delightful finale in 
which Mr. Weidman acts as master of 
ceremonies, or ringmaster for the skillful 
acrobatics of the group. The satire is well 
conceived and executed with masterly pre- 
cision. 

Miss Humphrey’s ‘Passacaglia’ provided 
the program with contrast and body. She 
and Jose Limon gave a stirring perform- 
ance, substantially backed by the group. 
The subject of the choreography is man’s 
recurring faith in his ideals despite the im- 
perfections. 

The effectiveness of this program was 
due in no small measure to cube sets made 
plastic by clever lighting. The music, 
played by Lionel Nowak, never intruded 
upon the visual pleasure, and the costuming 
revealed was of a high quality. c 


out the work in which Mr. Murat was an 
able collaborator. After intermission Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata No. 4 in A Minor, a 
Paganini-Kreisler Caprice, a ‘Pastorale’ 
and Toccata by Mr. Murat, and Sarasate’s 
‘Zigeunerweisen’ were performed, affording 
an audience of good size evident pleasure. 
r 


Seng Program by Olga Averino 

Olga Averino, soprano. Paul Ulanow- 
sky, accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. 27, 
afternoon : 


‘Tre Canzoni Trecentesche’............. Casella 
pe 0° eae Hindemith 
‘Lachen und Weinen; Du bist die Ruh’ 
Schubert 
Alleluia’ s1etessheithes cbnnnabenneinn Mozart 
Pour ton pays’; “Song of the Dark Forest’ 
Borodin 
*Tilimbom’; “Three Little Songs’. ..Stravinsky 
Death, the Commander’ Mussorgsky 
‘Au bord de l'eau’; ‘Prison’; ‘Apres un reve’ 
Faure 


Deux chansons Hebraiques populaires’ 
Milhaud 

“Une, herbe pauvre’; 

*Attributs’ .. Poulenc 


‘Bonne journee’; 
‘Carte Postale’; 


“Extase’. “Rondel Chinoise’; ‘La Chevelure’; 
Pierrot’ bénbaboocsehedes Debussy 
Mme. Averino, ever an individual inter- 


preter, was at her best in the Russian songs 
which she sang midway in her program 
Particularly effective were ‘Pour ton pays’ 
and ‘Song of the Dark Forest’. A long- 
drawn pianissimo close gave to the second 
of these a haunting beauty. Of like success 
was the singer’s pattering delivery of Stra- 
vinsky’s droll “Tillibon’. The “Three Little 
Songs’ (“The Magpie’, ‘The Crow’, “The 
Falcon’) were presented with a lively sense 
of character. The soprano’s skill in pro- 
jecting the essence of music of various 
styles was illustrated at the outset by her 
interesting treatment of the modernistic 
“canzoni of Casella, the Hindemith ‘Arg- 
wohn Josephs’ and the two Schubert songs, 
a curious succession. The two Debussy 
songs, both products of the composer’s stu- 
dent days, were listed as sung in New 
York for the first time. Mr. Ulanowsky’s 
accompaniments contributed much to the 
pleasures of the afternoon. O. 


De Saint-Malo, Violinist, Returns 

Alfredo de Saint-Malo, South American 
violinist, who has not been heard in recital 
locally for about eight years, gave a pro- 
gram in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 30, with Ralph Angell at the 
piano 

He revealed a tone of good size and 
able technical ability in Lalo’s ‘Symphonie 
Espagnole’, which opened the recital, 
Bach’s Sonata in G Minor for violin alone, 
and shorter works by Fauré, Debussy, 
Debussy-Hartmann and Sarasate. He also 
included a first local performance of the 
Sonata in B Flat, Op. 39, of G. Uribe Hol- 
guin, Colombian composer. The violinist’s 
interpretations were carefully considered, 
sincere and especially noteworthy in slow 


(Continued on page 30) 
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M U ~ | C: ‘Three Pictures’ by Goossens and Wealth of Choral Music Issued 


‘THREE PICTURES’ BY GOOSSENS 
AS A FLUTE-AND-PIANO NOVELTY 

HE set of ‘Three Pictures’ by Eugene 

x00ssens originally scored for solo 
flute, string orchestra and percussion has 
now been issued in 
London by J. & W. 
Chester as a novelty 
for flute and piano, 
and in this new form 
these intriguing tone 
pictures by the con- 
ductor of the Cincin- 
nati orchestra should 
reach a wider public. 

Those familiar 
with the activities of 
Mr. Goossens as a 
composer will find 
here the characteris- 
tic earmarks of his 
language, a language 
whose modernism is 
essentially the modernism of the present- 
day English school. His melodic lines may 
seem at times to follow somewhat arbitrary 
curves, but the all-important point in this 
modern music is that there are melodic 
lines, and long-breathed ones at that. The 
harmonies, too, may frequently sound angu- 
lar in their progressions and unduly dis- 
sonant, but there is nothing haphazard 
about them and they do create mood and 
color. 

The Three Pictures are, ‘From the Bel- 
fry of Bruges’, ‘From Bredon in the Cots- 
wolds’ and ‘From a Balcony in Montpar- 
nasse’. In the Flemish panorama of the 
first “the confused murmur of the city 
mounts in an ever-growing song, climaxed 
by the clangour of the chimes,” while the 
second is based on an uncommonly beau 
tiful folksong of the Cotswold country, 
singularly appealing as played on the flute 
against a piano part that is something of a 
tone poem in itself. Then the Montpar 
nasse nocturnal scene, the most extended of 
the three pieces, depicts an industrious 
flautist practising monotonously a motive 
of wistful character. “Down in the street 
an itinerant violinist competes with the in 
visible flautist. An unsteady tango from 
a neighboring dance-hall, a brief ‘good 
night’ from the bells of Notre Dame des 
Champs, and one returns to an atmosphere 
of oil-paint and cigarette smoke”. 





Eugene Goossens 


A FINE NEW ‘VAGABOND’ 

AND CHORAL NOVELTIES 

Beatrice Posamanick of 
John Drinkwater’s ‘The Vagabond’, pub- 
lished by the Galaxy Music Corporation 
shortly before the composer’s recent death 
in Switzerland was announced, reveals the 
distinctive quality that has marked previ 
ous songs from her pen. It is a setting that 
has a fine, virile, swinging melodic line 
and a buoyant accompaniment, mainly 
chordal and characterized by the com 
poser’s individual harmonic feeling. This 
is a ringing, exuberant song of the out- 
of-doors, one that men singers will enjoy 
singing. The range is for a_ baritone. 
Galaxy also issues the Finnish Kosti Ve 
hanen’s ‘Deserted Street’ in a new English 
version by Marian Anderson, who has sung 
it at her concerts here with fine effect. The 
line of this beautiful song of sombre mood 


A setting by 





is not only singularly expressive but pecu- 
liarly grateful, from the vocally technical 
standpoint, for a rich low voice, whether 
male or female 

In the same firm’s most recent output of 
choral music both secular choral groups 
and church choirs will find material of 
rewarding interest. A Walter Kramer has 
made a noteworthy choral transcription of 
Elgar’s ‘Salut d'amour’ for women’s voices 
with violin obligato, using a text by George 
Calhoun. The three-part choral writing, 
for two sopranos and alto, is uncommonly 
adroit and effective, and the use of the 
violin obligato he'ps materially to preserve 
the nostalgically sensuous appeal of the 
Elgar music, though this part may be dis- 
pensed with if necessary. Harvey Gaul has 
taken in hand a_ Pennsylvania~German 
“schlof-lied” and by treating it freely he 
has made a beautiful’ chorus of it for 
women’s voices in four parts, retaining the 
title, ‘Pennsylvania-German Slumber Song’ 
The accompaniment merits a special word 
of praise on its own account. Likewise for 
women choristers is a well-contrived ar- 
rangement by Arthur Hall of the Scottish 
folksong, ‘O, my luve is like a red, red 
rose’, with the melody given for the most 
part to the second altos. 

Then ‘We hurry with tired, unfaltering 
footsteps’, from J. S. Bach’s 78th cantata, 
‘Jesu, der du meine Seele’, is issued as a 
separate publication in the category for 
two-part women’s chorus with a good Eng- 
lish version of Johann Rist’s text by 
George Calhoun. And for mixed voices 
Christopher Thomas has composed a finely 
conceived sacred chorus, ‘O God Who Has 
Made Us’, and Herbert C. Peabody has 
written a ‘Processional’ for festival oc- 
casions in straightforward hymn style that 
is marked by a fine dignity and nobility of 
musical utterance. To it is appended an 
impressive fivefold ‘Amen’, not to be sung 
with it but for other use 


BOOKS AND MUSIC, INC., 
ISSUES VOLUME OF SCORES 


N enterprising new venture has just 

been launched by the new firm Books 
and Music, Inc., in issuing the first volume 
of a series of scores to be published in a 
manner that has several unique features t 
commend it. In the first place, the format 
is sO generously spacious that one is en 
abled to follow four pages of the score 
without turning, instead of the two of cor 
ventional editions. Then a system of edit 
ing with the most meticulous care in gis 
ing the authentically accepted clarification 
of all disputed passages has been adopted 
and, as a feature of special strength, a 
short biography of the composer repre 
sented and concise histories and analyses 
of the works included, by the distinguished 
musicologist Hugo Leichtentritt, are pro 
vided as a preface. 

At the foot of each score page the cor 
responding piano version is given, whict 
follows exactly the parts of the orchestral 
instruments. It is claimed, and obviously 
with indisputable justice, that bv compar- 
ing the piano version with the composer's 
orchestration above it the reader should 
be able to acquire a knowledge of instru- 
mentation in a very short time. This is 











@ On tour this season and at his New York 
Recital at Carnegie Hall on December 5th 


YEHUDI 


CYRIL SCOTT'S 
DANSE NEGRE 


Transcribed by A. Walter Kramer 
for Violin and Piano 


MENUHIN 


played 











undoubtedly the so de- 
signed. 
The series starts owt bravely with seven 


first score library 


Beethoven overtures, ‘Prometheus’, ‘Corio- 
lam’, the. three “Leomores’, ‘Fidelio’ and 
‘Egmont These are to be followed 


through the year by Beethoven's nine sym- 
phomes, the fowr of Brahms, six of Moz- 
art's, Tchaikowsky’s “Pathétique’, Wagner’s 
overtures and preludes, amd many other 
standard works. These volumes are de- 
signed to be compantons whule listening to 
orchestras im comcert rooms, through re- 
cordirgs and ower the air 


CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 
COME FROM OVERSEAS 


Of the English houses fiom which new 





Christmas carols and carol arrangements 
have ecceived Staimer & Bell, repre- 
sente by the Galaxy Music Corpora- 
thom, hha ar list 2 mew arrangement 
a the q entury “Coventry Carol’ 
by Herbert Pierce for contralto or tenor 
sol amc OT Us c mak vores ; David 
Stanley Smuth’s arrangement of the 15th 
entury Postevin car To Noel’ im a good 
transcription for men’s voices by Leslie 


Woodgate; am origimal carol by Maurice 
Blower, “As Joseph was a-walking’, with 
traditional words; amd, im their convenient 
small-format edition, “A Christmas Lullaby’ 
by Frederic H. Wood for solo or unison 
singing, and, for four-part mixed chorus, 
‘Come to the manger” by W. K. Stanton, 
and “The Stable’ amd ‘Christmas Night’ 
by Harold Greeniull. A New Year’s carol, 
‘God d l a happy New Year’ by 









CRUEL UEE 









\W 1s necluded 

Novello & Company (New York: the 
H. W Gray 4 have am exuberant, old 
English arol by Leomard Blake, ‘Make 
we merry’, a setting of traditional words for 
mixed ¥ 5-2 w edstrom, with English 
translation, by Walter Emery of the me 
dieval car s est laetitiae re-titled 
‘This dav that is so full of jow’- a ‘Christ 
mas Story’ by Harold Greenhill for mixed 
v es with s + 2 a Christmas ‘Bene 
heite Don S ‘ H. Nicholsor 

‘A Christmas arol’ with an old-time 


flavor im both the words amd music by Tal 
bot Hodge is issued by J. & W. Chester, 
and the gently swinging “Many Years Ago’ 
by Evelyn S t 
ing by Leomard 
REPRESENTATIVE FRENCH SONGS 
ANNOTATED FOR GROUP SINGING 


A 






pe. [Of wWHISsom OTF solk sing 


uld & Bolttler 


£ the various schools 
literature of com- 


the last cen- 





posers of t pal 
tury the c tiom of “Fremch Art Songs’ 
mpiled and edited by Mabelle Glenn and 
Bernard U. Tavlor and published by th 


TT] ; 


Oliver Dits o CUUPAITY L heoadore Pre sset 


( Philadelphia. distributors) would seem 
to hill a Spr tal moche beth for the vonce 
asses of schools amd umiversity music de- 

nartments and for private teachers, as well 
Since group singing was probably more 
speciically im mind with the editors, and 
since all somg material for class work must 
wceds lie within the compass of all the 
voices participating, the book is published 
ranges, medium high and 





Brief motes about the somgs imcluded, with 

i how they should be sung 
historical data to “place” the 
omposers, are given at the beginning, along 


with an excellent list of lucidly presented 
ilustrations of how French vowel and con 
sonamt sounds should be pronounced. The 
editors point owt that group singing should 
always be im a low key when voices of dif- 


mbined, and they 
£ imstructions as to 
of procedure in 


fier an admurable 
the most profita 
such class work 
The twenty representative songs used 
include the old Provencal, ‘La belle table 
est muse’, Antomette’s “C mon 


nethod 


‘C'est 
ami’ and Dalayrac’s “Jeune filette’ and, by 


Marte 


more recent composers, ‘César Franck’s 
Lied (“The Gathered Rose’), Duparc’s 
Le manor de Rosemonde’, 


rxtase ane 
rc > @ . 


Faure’s “Les berceaux 


Debussv’s Romance 





and ‘Les cloches’, Lalo’s ‘L’esclave’, Wi- 
dor’s ‘Soupir’, and songs by Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet, Godard, Reynoldo, Hahn, Bem- 
berg, Chaminade and riedwige Chrétien. 
In every case the English version of the 
text is given first. In not every case, how- 
ever, notably in that of Hahn’s ‘Si mes 
vers, has the most apt and euphonious 
translation been used. 


a— BRIEFER MENTION —e 
For Solo Voice: 

‘Evening Prayer’: ‘I will lift up mine 
eyes’, by Nellie Test. Two devotionally 
conceived sacred songs, the first, a setting 
of a text by Lily C. Riser with a refresh- 
ingly unconventional angle, being especially 
distinctive. The second has a scriptural 
text (Sprague-Coleman). 


‘Reverie’, by Elliott Schenck. A sing 
able setting with a pleasing lyrical line 
ot words by Stella Lawman Roebling 


( Flaschner ). 
Choral: 

Songs of the American 
leges, compiled and edited by Barnard A 
Young. Officially approved and pronounced 
the first official collection of representative 
songs from the most prominent women’s 
colleges, this book, covering nearly seventy 
colleges, provides an enlightening cross 
section of the alma mater and pep songs 
in use at American educational institutions 
for women. While some meet their pur 
pose admirably many others are lamentabl) 
uninspired and uninspiring (Intercollegiate 
Music League. New York: Amsco). 

For String Bass: 

Gavotte in G Minor, bv J. S. Bach, 
arranged by Frederick Zimmerman. A 
knowingly contrived arrangement of one of 
the great master’s innumerable dances (C. 
Fischer). 

For Organ: 


Women’s Col 


‘Harmonies du soir’, by Robert Leech 


Bedell. An uncommonly atmospheric and 
harmonically colorful three-page  piec« 
‘Anno domini—1865’, by Alan Floyd. A 


straightforward and grateful piece for me 
morial and patriotic French 
Clavecin Compositions, transcribed by Jo 
seph W. Clokey. Couperin’s ‘Bells of Ar 
cadia’ and “The Awakening’ and Rameau’s 
‘The Hen’ adroitly carried over to the 
organ to form Book 4 of the publishers’ 
Anthologia Antiqua for this instrument 
(J. Fischer). 

Chamber Music 

‘Traumerei’, by Richard Flury \ melo- 
dious andante for either two violins and 
piano or violin, cello and piano. Not diffi 
cult. Five pages in the piano score (Zu 
rich Hug Brothers ) 

For Piano, Six Hands: 

Allegro Scherzando, by Mozart, arranged 
by A. Sartorio for three players at one 
piano. The parts are well distributed and 
a good tonal balance is maintained without 
undue harmonic thickening. To be com 
mended to amateur pianists and to teachers 
(Schmidt). 

For Piano Solo: 


occasions. 


‘Sheep may safely graze’. by J. S. Bach, 
transcribed for piano solo by Mary Howe 
\ judicious arrangement of a recitative and 
air from a Bach cantata that has become a 
general favorite through the two-piano ver 
sion made by the same transcriber and one 
made by Percy Grainger (London: Ox 
ford, New York: C. Fischer) 

Episodic Suite, by Julia Smith. Five 
short pieces in the modern vein and of 
little difficulty for the most part, bearing 
the titles, ‘Yellow and Blue’, ‘Homage t 
Griffes’, ‘Waltz for Little Lulu’, March and 
Toccata, the March having the most pro 
nounced possibilities for piquant effect 
(Flammer). 

Two Mazurkas, by Harold Craxton. A 
pair of eminently successful essays in the 
mazurka form, the first, in F Minor, slow 
and plaintive in character, the second, in D 
Flat Major, graceful, light-winged and 
charming, with the unusual feature of a 
cadenza-like passage injected (London: 
Oxford, New York: C. Fischer) 
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The “International”, Edited by 
Oscar Thompson, Believed 
Largest Single Volume Work 
on Music — Complete Cata- 
logues of Compositions a 
Feature 
The International Cyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians; editor, Oscar Thomp- 


son, associate editor, G. W. Harms, 
Board of Associates, Marion Bauer, 


Gilbart Chase, Nicolas Slonimsky, 
Walter H. Rubsamen, Goddard Lieb- 
erson, 1 vol., 2,287 pages, Dodd, 


Mead & 


F there is a larger single volume 

work on music in the world, it has 
not come to our attention. To the 2,287 
numbered pages, must be added sixteen 
unnumbered pages of front matter, con- 
taining the editor’s foreword, an intro- 
duction by Lawrence Gilman and data 
about contributors, bringing the grand 
total to more than 2,300 pages. The 
work is as comprehensive as its size 
would indicate. In his introduction, Mr. 
Gilman describes it is as “unrivalled” 
and refers to it as “a tribute to the civ- 
ilization and the culture that brought 
it forth”. He pays the book this fur- 
ther tribute: “Here is an immense as- 
semblage of material, made accessible 
by a dozen shrewd devices that clarify 
and point and summarize; and all of 
it shaped and presented by an editor 
whose wisdom and care and objectivity 
amount to genius, without a hint of the 
chauvinism and slackness that have 
marred certain of the more renowned 
among the predecessors of this work.” 

For this reviewer, it is not the enor- 
mous size of the book, nor the vast number 
of separate subjects, biographical, technical, 
historical, and analytical that it contains, 
that sets it apart, but its completeness and 
convenience in the handling of certain fea- 
tures which it makes peculiarly its own. 


Co., New York ($12.50). 
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CELEBRITIES WRITE FOR NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 


First among these is its listing of the 
works of composers. There are complete 
catalogues of compositions of most of the 


really important composers and many sim- 
lar catalogues for composers perhaps mot 
of first importance These catalogues 
which make it possible to find the date or 
tonality of a particular work withow! ac- 
tually reading the articles about the com- 
posers, go beyond anything of the kind 1 
be found in other lexicons As examples 
of their comprehensiveness, it may be noted 
that all of Schubert’s more than G00 songs 
are listed. Appended to the Mozart art 

is a list of works which apparently corre 
sponds to the entire Koechel catalogue 


Calendars Summarize Lives 


Another of the “shrewd devices” fo 
which reference workers will giwe thanks 
is to be found in the brief calendars of th 
lives of those composers dealt with im ex- 
tended articles. These, 
sible to find a particular event of mmport- 


< 


again, Make @ pos- 


ance without reading the full articles. Tak- 
ing the Schubert article as an exampl 
there are twenty-four pages m the mam 
body of the article, with four more devoted 
to the catalogue of works, and hali a page 
to the brief chronology of Schubert's it 


This article, which is incidentally the long 
est of a biographical character, is by Her- 
bert Peyser and may fairly be comsidered 
a rival for the famous article t 
Grove in that worthy’s standard dict 
Aside from its wealth of thogr 
articles by such writers as Ernest New 
Olin Downes, W. J. Henderson 
Gatti, Pitts Sanborn, and many others 
and its extended treatment (with mus 
illustrations) of technical subjects 
ion Bauer, Walter Rubsamen, Edw 
Stringham and others, the book deals wit 
folk music in a manner not previously at 


vw Sor (se 





tempted in dictionaries of mus T 
American Supplement of Grove devotes a 
little more than half lumn to Amer 
can folk music, and from this ome might 
easily get the impression that Amern: 
folk music scarcely exists More tha 
twenty pages of this mew ¢ podh 
with sections by a half dozen authors, a 
with charts of modes, are devoted to pr 
ing quite the contrary. A history of mus 











TWO CHRISTMAS SONGS 
A STAR WAS 


TERESA DEL RIEGO 
High Voice in C — Medium Voice in Bb 


SWEET LITTLE JESUS BOY 
ROBERT MacGIMSEY 


Medium Voice in F—Low Voice in D 
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by Martom Bauer occupies twenty-seven 
pages. Elewem pages are required for a 
particularly valuable article on Oriental 
Music by Arthur Pritchard Moor, studded 

with musical illustrations 
Im am appendix of more than 120 pages 
are brief summaries of plots of 200 operas. 
Amother appendix constitutes the most im- 
" bebliography of books on music 
that has yet been published in America, 
listimg about 3,500 titles. This, according 
to am explanatory note, ts an amplification 
f the bowklet tssued by the National As 
f Schools of Music for use in 


school Isbrartes 


A Netable Array of Authors 


me character of this book is best deter 
mamed by tts authorship and about the fair- 
st thimg that any reviewer can do for it is 
t ite some of tts many celebrity articles, 
permattimg them to speak for themselves. 


Amomg those which can particularly be 





mumenmded for their reading value, as weil 
as ther factual and critical matter, are the 
wimg, Insted by authors 
The late Richard Aldrich on Program 
Mus Blom on Richard Strauss; 
VW ‘ <Ooress mn Mussorgsky; Rich 
rd Cape Delmas: Gilbert Chase on 
a> Mart Cooper on Gluck; E. J. 
t on " na; R. Nathaniel Dett on 
Negro Musi ‘in Downes on Sibelius ; 
Alfred | t m Weber; Carl Engel on 
Loeffler - Gabriel Engel on Mahler; Edwin 
oon H — 
t ttr on Respighi; Karl Geiringer 
« Haydn: Harvey Grace on Purcell: G. 
W. Harris om Grieg; the late W. J. Hen- 
fersom ot rahms; John Tasker Howard 
m MacDowell; Philip James on Orches 
tratiom; Herbert J. Jenny on Troubadour 
Mus t Kinkeldey on Musicology: 
[ “ fern wl Ballet and Music’ 
Walt Kramer on Malipiero; Samuel 
actar hamber Music; Paul H. Lang 
a Byzant Music; Paul Le Flem on 
Franck ; Hugo Leichtentritt on Handel ; Ed 
ward Lockspetser on Byrd; Basil Maine on 
‘igar: Daniel Gregory Mason on Schu 
Woilltam Murdoch on Chopin 
t Newman on Bach: Henry Pru 
res MM ‘ Willi Reich on 
2 \lexa Russell on the 
zg Samin sky on Jewish Music; 
Pitts S Mozart; Winthrop Sar 
geamt of azz: Robert Haven Schauffler 
Beet Sacheverell Sitwell on 
Liszt urles Sanford Skilton on Ameri 
Inmet Mus Nicolas Slonimsky on 
Stravinsk Paul Stefan on Schonberg; 
tto Stroh Wagner; Oscar Thomp 
S081 Fr incis Te ye on Verdi 
B. G 


New Volumes Appear 
About Famous Composers 


bs } AY 
stat tT m the Yorkshire coast 
nhabtted only by a storekeeper and his 
t ’ ust be very lonely here’, 
5 ve depend a lot on our 
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Heath’ the best of all his compositions. 
We believe, however, that few music- 
lovers share this preference. 

Considering that it is written by his 
daughter, this is a remarkably objective 
biography of Holst. In a straightforward 
and dignified style it gives a very complete 
and revealing account of the man and his 
life; his early struggles, his manifold and 
fruitful teaching activities, his belated 
recognition, and his brief taste of fame— 
which appeared to leave him inwardly un- 
touched, for he dreaded the worldly ef 
fects of success. Those who are inter- 
ested.in Holst’s ideas on art will find these 
set forth in his essay on ‘The Mystic, the 
Philistine and the Artist’, printed as an 
appendix to this volume, which also in 
cludes a catalogue of Holst’s compositions 





EDWARD ELGAR 
By Mrs. Richard Powell 











ig a biographical study, but a little 
1 sheaf of personal recollections by the 
“Dorabella” of the ‘Enigma Variations’, is 
‘Edward Elgar: Memories of a Variation’ 
by Mrs. Richard Powell (London: Ox 
ford University Press). It is quite infor- 
mal and unpretentious, but it does succeed 
in bringing the man Elgar nearer to us 
in a human way. He was not at all what 
the “typical” Englishman is supposed to 
be. He was given to playfulness in his 
family circle and had an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of whimsical humor, some of which 
may be observed in the facsimile letters 
reproduced in this book. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Powell is unable to 
solve the mystery of the ‘Enigma Varia 
tions’—that of the tune that “goes and is 
not played”. Elgar steadfastly refused to 
reveal the secret, and once she realized his 
determination, ‘“Dorabella” ceased ques 
tioning him. A few years ago Mrs. Pow 
ell’s husband published an explanation of 
the mysterious tune in ‘Music and Letters’, 
but she is frank enough to say that she 
does not agree with her husband’s solution. 
Even though she cannot solve this mystery 
for us, Mrs. Powell’s lively book gives us 
an engaging informal portrait of Elgar in 
his prime. 


Ten Wagner Librettos Issued in One 
Volume 


‘The Authentic Librettos of the Wagner 
Operas’ (New York: Crown Publishers) is 
a convenient volume which includes the ten 
Wagner operas in the current repertoire in 
this country, that is, beginning with ‘The 
Flying Dutchman’ and coming down 
through ‘Parsifal’. Several of the libret 
tos, ‘Das Rheingold’, ‘G6étterdiammerung’ 
and ‘Die Meistersinger’ are re-prints, from 
the same plates, one may conjecture, of the 
Ditson editions of the librettos, and the 
“Tannhauser’ also, if memory serves, is that 
published many years ago by the same firm 
There are numerous excerpts from the 
scores and the book is tastefully and, what 
is more to the point, firmly bound. H. 
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QUAKER CITY BEGINS 
NEW BRAHMS CYCLE 


Feuermann and Morini Soloists 
with Philadelphia Orchestra 
Under Baton of Ormandy 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—The first 
program in the projected series of four 
devoted to music of Brahms was pro- 
vided at the concerts of Nov. 25 and 26 
with Eugene Ormandy conducting, and 
Erika Morini, violinist, and Emanuel 
Feuermann, cellist, as soloists. The 
program: 

‘Tragic’ Overture; Double Concerto in 

A Minor; Symphony No. 1, in C Minor 

Brahms 

The publication of the overture was 
admirable in all respects, Dr. Ormandy’s 
reading making the most of musical and 
emotional values. Artistry marked the 
playing of Miss Morini and Mr. Feuer- 
mann in the solo parts of the concerto, 
each exercising convincingly technique 
and musicianship and collaborating in 
notable style in ensemble. On their part 
Dr. Ormandy and the orchestra achieved 
splendid exposition of the orchestral 
score. 

The interpretation of the symphony 
was sound and authoritative, the per- 
formance winning warm tribute for 
conductor and musicians. 

Dr. Ormandy was on the podium for 
the concerts of Dec. 2 and 3, the pro- 
gram including. 


Barber Symphony Performed 


Symphony in One Movement.......... Barber 
Concerto No. 1, in B Flat Minor. . Tchaikovsky 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition..Mussorgsky -Caillict 
On a first local hearing Samuel Bar- 
ber’s Symphony afforded much of inter- 
est in content and scoring and indicated 
that this young American composer’s 
growing prestige is based on definite en- 
dowments and capabilities. Fairly well- 
known in this area, as a resident, Cur- 
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tis Institute student and graduate, and 
composer (in the latter capacity, more 
through reputation than through fre- 
quent performances of his works), Mr. 
Barber’s composition had a strong local 
interest. The symphony, which in 
thematic material and treatment, struc- 
tural aspects and orchestration, indicated 
developing and fruitful powers of musi- 
cal expression. Dr. Ormandy and the 
orchestra gave their best service to the 
music, which was accorded a hearty re- 
ception, the composer being present to 
acknowledge the applause. 

Mr. Wissow, a Philadelphia pianist of 
distinctive gifts, brought the service of 
a fine technique, musicianship, and tone 
production to the exacting solo part of 
the Tchaikovsky concerto, with Dr. 
Ormandy as usual leading the orchestra 
masterfully in a balanced and well de- 
signed accompaniment. Applause also 
attested enjoyment of the brilliant per- 
formance of Cailliet’s effective orches- 
tral version of the Mussorgsky sketches. 

“Ballet Week” engaging the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo same to a close with 
matinee and evening performances in 
the Academy of Music on Nov. 19, Saul 
Caston, associate conductor of the or- 
chestra, and Efrem Kurtz, musical 
director of the ballet, sharing conduc- 
torial responsibilities and honors. The 
afternoon program listed ‘“Coppelia’ 
to Delibes music; Massine’s provocative 
choreographic setting of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, and ‘Gaieté Paris- 
ienne’ to Offenbach’s tuneful music. 
The evening performance brought ‘Car- 
naval’ to Schumann’s music; ‘Saint 
Francis’ to Hindemith’s fine score, and 
‘Le Beau Danube’ to Johann Strauss 
selections. WrituiaM E. Smita 
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York recital on Dec. 17, in Carnegie 
Hall. The young artist is now on a 
concert tour in the middle-west. He was 
soloist with the Montreal Symphony on 
Nov. 27, 


PHILADELPHIA HAS 
OPERATIC OPENING 


Metropolitan Starts Weekly 
Series with ‘Rosenkavalier’— 
‘Aida’ Second Offering 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—An artisti- 
cally finished and well integrated per- 
formance of ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, finely 
conducted by Artur Bodanzky was the 
opening work of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association’s weekly series of 
ten performances in Philadelphia at the 
Academy of Music on the evening of 
Nov. 22. The theatre was filled to 
capacity. Lotte Lehmann once more gave 
her sensitively shaded delineation of the 
role of the Marschallin, both her sing- 
ing and acting winning new admiration 
and a major share of the evening’s 
honors. Also earning a special tribute 
was Risé Stevens, the young American 
contralto, as Octavian, making her 
first local operatic appearance. Both 
vocally and dramatically, Miss Stevens 
scored one of the outstanding successes 
of the performance and made one of the 
most notable debuts of young artists in 
this city. 

The role of Sophie was assumed by 
Marita Farell and Baron Ochs _ by 
Emanuel List. Friedrich Schorr was 
Faninal. Others in the cast included 
Dorothée Manski, Doris Doe, Karl 
Laufkoetter, Norman Cordon, Erich 
Witte, Arnold Gabor, Nicholas Massue, 
Natalie Bodanya, Lucielle Browning, 
Anna Kaskas, Peral Besuner, Juan Cas- 
anova, Ludwig Burgstaller, Giordano 
Paltrinieri and Sari Montague. 





Johnson Expresses Appreciation 

During the intermission Edward 
Johnson, general manager, spoke 
briefly, expressing appreciation on the 
part of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion and of himself, of the welcome of 
the Philadelphia opera-going public and 
the work of the opera committee. 

On Nov. 29, ‘Aida’ was given before 
another capacity house with Ettore 
Panizza conducting. Great interest was 
aroused by the first appearance here of 
Maria Caniglia, who sang the title role. 
Giovanni Martinelli was once more the 
recipient of a special measure of ap- 
plause for his portrayal of Radames and 
Bruno Castagna as Amneris used her 
vocal resources effectively. Lawrence 
Tibbett was Amonasro, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Ramfis, and the lesser roles were 
assumed by Giordano Paltrinieri and 
Lucille Browning. Maria Gambarelli, 
premiere danseuse, took a curtain call 
with the singers. Wu LtAm E. SMITH 


TWIN CITIES CONCERTS 





Jagel and Melchior Heard in Recitals— 
St. Paul Opera Group Gives ‘Aida’ 
MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 5—Though the 

symphony season began a bit late, Twin 

Citians have given ear to other concerts 

of merit which preceded the symphony 

opening. The Schubert club of St. Paul 
gave its initial concert with Frederick 

Jagel, and the St. Paul concert associa- 

tion arranged a fine recital given Lau- 

ritz Melchior. The Thursday Musical 
of Minneapolis brought Amparo Iturbi 
to launch its 1938-39 season with a bril- 
liant piano recital. 

Other events of interest have been the 
presentation of ‘Aida’ by the St. Paul 


Opera Association, with Leo Kopp con- 
ducting ; organ recitals by Willis John- 
son and Rupert Sircom (the latter of- 
fering an all-Bach program); Mabel 
McCabe Holmes, pianist, in a program 
of three well played concertos; Elinor 
Watson in a debut recital at the Wo- 
man’s Club which revealed a pianist of 
unusual gifts; a joint recital by Lillian 
Nippert Zelle, violinist, and Ann O’Mal- 
ley Gallogly, contralto; a concert by the 
U. S. Navy band; and a recital by Ar- 
thur B. Jennings, new organist at the 
University of Minnesota. 

The University Artists course opened 
its schedule with a violin recital by 
Erica Morini, who again impressed by 
her serious, intense art which had its 
fullest revelation in the Bach unaccom- 
panied Chaconne. In St. Paul Kerstin 
Thorborg made her first Northwest ap- 
pearance, and the Coolidge Quartet, 
also a first appearance, in a fine demon- 
stration of its subtle art. 

Concerts by local artists have offered 
the Wennerberg Choral society, ‘“an 
hour of music” by MacPhail school 
artists at the Walker gallery, the Nor- 
wegian Glee Club under Carl G. O. 
Hansen, and the first of a series of 
Minneapolis Art Institute concerts pre- 
senting Mrs. John Winton, soprano: 
Fdna Erickson Church, pianist, and 
Joseph Johnson, baritone. J. K. S. 





CINCINNATIANS PLAY 
NEW ORCHESTRA WORKS 





Lange Conducts Symphony in First 
Local Performance of Roussel 
Suite 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 5.—Hans Lange 
completed his three-weeks’ term as 
guest conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony at the concerts of Nov. 17 and 
18. The duo-pianists, Bartlett and Rob- 
ertson, contributed to the success of the 
program with a superb performance of 
Bach’s C Major Concerto. An over- 
whelming ovation forced the abrogation 
of the “no encore” rule, and they played 
Bach’s ‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring’ 
and the Gavotte from Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie 

en Aulide’. 

In the Haydn Symphony No. 98 in 
B Flat Mr. Lange proved an accom- 
plished interpreter. He introduced a 
work new to Cincinnati, Roussel’s Suite 
in F. The orchestra under Mr. Lange 
distinguished itself in Roussel’s lucid 
but difficult score. The concert opened 
with the overture to Beethoven ‘Ges- 
chépfe des Prometheus’ ballet, and 
closed with a well-conceived perform- 
ance of the Prelude and Love Death 
from ‘Tristan and Isolde’. 





Fuchs Joins Chatham School 


Viktor Fuchs, formerly of Vienna, 
joined the vocal faculty of the Chatham 
Square Music School recently. Among 
his pupils are Irene Jessner of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Igor Gorin, and 
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Laszloé to Lecture 
at New Bauhaus School 


Composer of Color-Light Music to 
Demonstrate Machine of His 
Invention in Chicago 

Alexander Laszl6, composer of color- 
light music, who recently arrived in 
New York, has 
been invited by the 
New Bauhaus 
School of Music, 
Architecture and 
Sculpture in Chi- 
cago, of which he 
is a faculty-mem- 
ber, to lecture on 
his theories and 
achievements in the 
realm of color-light 
music on Feb. 27. 

Mr. Laszlo has 
given about 1,500 
performances in 
Europe with a machine for color ef- 
fects used in conjunction with a piano. 
Mr. Laszl6 constructed his color ma- 
chine after years of experiment and 
will demonstrate the possibilities of the 
instrument to American audiences. His 
compositions for piano and color-light 
have been published by Breitkopf and 
Hartel of Leipzig. The inventor-com- 
poser has made short films of Schu- 
mann’s ‘Kinderszenen’, Honegger’s ‘Pa- 
cific 231’ and Liszt’s E Major Polonaise. 
Script, direction and sound adaptation 
were all by Mr. Laszlo. 


ITHACA WELCOMES 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Rochester Philharmonic, Buda- 
pest Quartet Appear—School 
Music Group Meets 
ItHaca, Dec. 5.—The concert of the 
Budapest String Quartet on Nov. 21 
merited highest praise despite the ill 
ness of the first violinist, Josef Rois 
mann. The program included the Bee- 
thoven G Major Quartet, Op. 18, No 
2; the Brahms A Minor Quartet, and 
a Mozart Divertimento for string trio 

(K563). 

The Rochester Philharmonic under 
José Iturbe gave a concert on Nov. 8. 
Outstanding was a glowing rendition 
of Smetana’s ‘The Moldau’ on a pro- 
gram which included the ‘Rienzi’ Over 
ture, Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
and Liszt’s F major ‘Rhapsody’. 

The series of free Sunday afternoon 
concerts sponsored jointly by the Cor- 
nell music department, Paul J. Weaver, 
director, and the board of managers of 
Willard Straight Hall, Foster M. Cof- 
fin, chairman, began on Nov. 6 with a 
recital of Swiss and French tolk songs 
by Blanche Dvorak of New Haven 
The following week Gunnar Johansen, 
Danish-American pianist, played works 
by Schubert, Schumann, and Stravinsky. 
On Nov. 20 Luther M. Noss, Cornell 
organist, gave a recital which included 
Handel’s Fifth Organ Concerto, tw 
movements of Vierne’s First Symphony, 
and other works by Karg-Elert, Le 
Sowerby, and Saint-Saéns. There will 
be twenty-one concerts in the series 
which concludes in April 

On Dec 3, 400 New York State high- 
school students took part in a joint 
concert of the three all-state organiza 
tions—the band, conducted by Glenn 
C. Bainum of Northwestern University; 
the orchestra, by Carl Van Hoesen of 
Eastman School of Music, and the 
choir, by Peter J. Wilhousky, music 
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supervisor of New Utrecht. This was 
the culminating event of the sixth an- 
nual clinic of the New York State 
School of Music Association, held at 
Ithaca College on Dec. 1-3. The college 
band, orchestra, and choir, directed re- 
spectively by Walter Beeler, Craig Mc- 
Henry, and Bert Rogers Lyon, gave a 
concert on Dec. 2 for the visiting stu- 
dents and supervisors. Local arrange- 
ments were in charge of Dr. Victor L. 
F. Rebmann, director of the Ithaca Col- 
lege music department. 

Walter ‘ler directed the Ithaca 
College Band in a concert on Oct. 30, 
soloists being a cornet trio, William Car- 
ney, Armand Vorce and Edward Tim- 
brell. The program included Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Pathétique’ Symphony, Saint- 
Saéns’s Suite “Ascanio’, the ‘Egmont’ 
Overture, and the Polka and Fugue 
from ‘Schwanda’. 

The Ithaca College Orchestra, Craig 
McHenry, conductor, in its concert of 
Nov. 13, had Evan Bollinger as soloist 
in Wagner’s ‘Adagio’ for clarinet and 
strings. Massenet’s First Suite and 
3ruch’s ‘Kol Nidrei’ were also played. 

The formal musicale of the Ithaca 
College chapter of Sigma Alpha _ lota 
sorority on Nov. 20 has a varied pro- 
gram of compositions for voice, chorus, 
two pianos, ‘cello, wind quartet, and 
string quartet. Laura Bryant directed 
the annual Thanksgiving Choral Con- 
cert by Ithaca High School students 
and alumni, with Edith Kimple Edmin- 
ster at the piano. Guest soloist was 
Nelson Magill, baritone, accompanied 
by Isadora Schweitzer. A lengthy list 

alumni appeared as soloists or song 
leaders J. Murray Barsour 


KALAMAZOO SYMPHONY 
GIVES SECOND CONCERT 
Felber Conducts Orchestra with Thelma 
Von Eisenhauer as Piano Soloist— 
Crooks Appears in Recital 
KALAMAZOO, MicH., Dec. 5.—The 


Kalamazoo Symphony gave its second ° 


-oncert of the season on Nov. 20 under 
the baton of its regular conductor, Her- 
man Felber, with Thelma von Eisen- 
hauer, Detroit soprano, as soloist. Mrs. 
von Eisenhauer sang Wagner and Web- 
er excerpts: “Elsa’s Traum’ from ‘Loh- 
engrin’ and ‘Leise, Leise’ from ‘Der 
Freischttz’. The orchestra played 
Smetana’s ‘Bartered Bride’ overture, the 
Brahms Third Symphony, the ‘Danse 

Macabre’ of Saint-Saéns and Sibelius’s 
‘Finlandia’. The twenty-five women 
members of the orchestra appeared uni- 
formly dressed. The quality of playing 
has appreciably improved since the be- 
ginning of the season. 

The subscription sale this fall has 
greatly exceeded that of other years. For 
the remaining concerts. soloists § an- 
nounced are: the Choirboys of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church; Porter Keaps, 
organist; Herman Felber, violinist; and 
Frieda Snow Wall and José Iturbi, 
pianists. The Symphony Society is pre- 
senting Alec Templeton, blind pianist, 
in recital on Jan. 24. 

An audience of more than 2,500 mem- 
ers of the Community Concerts Asso- 
ciation gather in Central High School 
\uditorium on Nov. 3 to hear Richard 
Crooks, tenor, of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Besides the works listed on the 
program Mr. Crooks sang ten encores 
demanded by the appreciative listeners. 
Frederick Schauwecker was the accom- 
panist. The Western State Teachers’ 
College has presented several concerts 
in conjunction with the Federal Adult 
Education Project in the Civic Audi- 
torium. The college band, orchestra, and 
choral organizations have appeared. 
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HINKING of what to give your friends 
and relatives? Why not give them a truly per- 
sonal gift and have the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion that comes from a gift that is so genuinely 
appreciated ... 
y 
.. the Jdeal Christmas Gift 
TT 
HE ease of Christmas shopping, that requires 
no more effort than writing, can be yours for such 


a trifle. Simply fill in the form bound in this issue , 
and send with your remittance. See how you may : 


very economically present your friends with not one : 
but 20 presents—a year’s subscription to MusicaL 
America. ... A source of lasting pleasure through- 
out the year. (You may also renew your own sub- 
scription at the Special Christmas rates. ) ; 
iain ; 


Special Christmas Gift Rates 


One 1-Year Subscription, Regular Rate $3.00 : 














Two 1-Year Subscriptions, Gift Rate 5.00 NR 
Additional 1-Year Gift Subscriptions (each). 2.00 h 
Canada—50c Per Year Additional : 
Foreign—$1.00 Per Year Additional is 
Beautiful three-colored Xmas card will 

be sent with your name as the donor. 5 
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Send all orders direct to: 

Musica AMERICA, 113 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. . 
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GOOSSENS CONDUCTS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Tchaikovsky ‘Manfred’ Domin- 
ates Unusual Program Given 
By Visiting Leader 

Boston, Dec. 5.—A visiting conduc- 
tor in the person of Eugene Goossens, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
has enlivened the regular Friday- 
Saturday series of concerts by the Bos- 
ton Symphony this last week. Mr. 
Goossens took over the baton for the 
brace of concerts which fall on Nov. 
25 and 26 and for program offered the 
following : 





Overture to the ‘Occasional Oratorio’.. Handel 
(First performances at these concerts) 
RAMEE cccccccccccccccceencceseoes Schumann 
(Orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Liadoff, 
Glazounoff and Tcherepnin) 

(First concert performances in the United 
States) 

Two Nature Poems ............+ss0+- Goossens 
(First nang © at these concerts) 
‘Manfred’ Symphony, Op. 58 (after Byron’s 
Dramatic Poem) seddnedantoustes Tchaikovsky 

Mr. Goossens is not wholly a stranger 
to Bostonians. He was welcomed as 
guest conductor of the symphony orches- 
tra in 1926, and again in 1930. As com- 
poser, his works have found represen- 
tation upon several local programs, 
therefore we looked forward to his re- 
appearance among us, and the more 
eagerly since in the meanwhile he has 
won an enviable position in musical cir- 
cles here and abroad. With all respect 
to his ability, it must be admitted that 
his choice of program was not as felici- 
tous as upon former occasions. The 
Handel item, while interesting as a 
musical antique, holds slight material 
of worth. The work today suffers the 
same fate as numerous other “occas- 
ional” pieces, not alone in music but in 
the field of poetry and prose. Made-to- 
order works seldom exhibit the best 
facet of the creator’s art, and Handel, 
seizing upon a national crisis fell vic- 
tim to its deadening influence. Mr. 
Goossens did well by the score but 
roused in us no desire for a repetition. 

Once in a blue moon there appears 
an orchestration of a piano work which 
justifies its existence, such as that of 
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‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’, which re- 
appeared upon local programs a few 
weeks ago. It was unfortunate that the 
Schumann ‘Carnaval’ did not offer the 
same justification as orchestral music. 
As a matter of fact, even the labor of 
arrangement is somewhat in doubt, for 
according to records available to any- 
one interested in such things, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff could have had only the 
sketchiest part in the orchestration and 
it therefore must have fallen largely to 
Glazounoff to arrange the score which 
was first used by Diaghileff in St. 
Petersburg in 1909. There are pianists 
whose imagination may still enhance a 
pianoforte performance of the ‘Carna- 
val’, but neither Mr. Goossens nor the 
superb instrument under his control 
could illumine the orchestral score. 

Mr. Goossens’s own two small pieces 
were selected from the “Three Nature 
Poems for Pianoforte’ written in 1919 
and orchestrated in 1937-38. The com- 
poser frankly acknowledges his prefer- 
ence for the emphasis of the more 
romantic in music and these slender 
works appear to exemplify his ideas. 
The audience received them cordially. _ 

While the Tchaikovsky symphony of 
this program is not one of his best, yet 
placed in juxtaposition to the numbers 
which formed the first half of the pro- 
gram, it proved by far the most inter- 
esting of the lot. Regardless of the com- 
poser’s backward glances at preceding 
works, the symphony is soundly con- 
structed and melodious in content. Stu- 
dents of orchestration may still learn 
from it, if they will but open their ears. 
The orchestra gave Mr. Goossens the 
utmost cooperation and the performance 
came off with an eclat which provoked 
the enthusiasm of the audience. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 





Edwin McArthur to Conduct Under 
N. B. C. Management 

Edwin McArthur has been added to 
the list of artists under the management 
of N. B. C. Artists Service. He will be 
booked for engagements as a conductor. 
Mr. McArthur recently conducted a 
performance of ‘Lohengrin’ at the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera House, with Kirsten 
Flagstad singing the role of Elsa. 
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RECITALISTS FILL 
BOSTON CALENDAR 


Gigli, Hayes, Thomas and Kreis- 
ler Appear—Kolisch Quartet 
in Local Debut 


Boston, Dec. 5.—Beniamino Gigli 
sang operatic arias and miscellaneous 
songs for a capacity audience at the 
Hotel Statler in the morning musicale 
series recently. Rainaldo Zamboni was 
the accompanist. 

Symphony Hall housed audiences for 
Roland Hayes, John Charles Thomas 
and Fritz Kreisler. 

Mr. Hayes included Eight Epitaphs 
composed by Theodore Chanler (a na- 
tive of Boston) on the program. He 
was in good voice and his listeners 
heard some beautiful singing. Reg- 
inald Boardman supplied excellent ac- 
companiments. 

John Charles Thomas offered a pro- 
gram comprising operatic excerpts by 
Massenet, Mozart, Wagner and Verdi, 
together with songs by Eric Wolff, Du- 
parc, Ravel, Fevrier, Pierné, Sanderson, 
Malotte, Meta Schumann and Robert 
MacGimsey, with Cyril Scott’s ar- 
rangement of ‘Lord Randel’, which Mr. 
Thomas dramatized too greatly for ef- 
fectiveness. His work on this occasion 
was singularly uneven, both in voice 
and interpretation. An audience of 
moderate size applauded with great en- 
thusiasm. Carroll MHbollister accom- 
panied Mr, Thomas. 

The appearance of Mr. Kreisler was 
applauded with enthusiasm. His pro- 
gram traversed Tartini, Bach, Viotti, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Debussy-Hartmann and Falla-Kreisler. 
Carl Lamson supplied the accompani- 
ments. The audience made up in 
warmth of approval what it lacked in 
numbers. 

In Jordan Hall, Ludwig Juht gave 
his second recital upon the contrabass, 
with Leo Litwin at the piano. Mr. Juht 
proved a master of his instrument. He 
is a member of the Boston Symphony. 

In this same hall, the Kolisch String 
Quartet made its Boston debut with 
brilliant success. Another debut was 
that of Harry Hartwell, English tenor. 
His voice had good qualities, but it 
seemed often mis-used. A small audi- 
ence gave Mr. Hartwell close attention. 

Also in Jordan Hall, Camille Girou- 
ard, baritone, offered a program of 
songs by Dukas, Aubert, Ravel, Poulenc, 
Debussy and others. Alice Reilly sup- 
plied thoroughly competent accompani- 
ments. The audience demanded encores. 

In the Beston Opera House, the San 
Carlo Opera Company presented per- 
formances of ‘Carmen’, ‘Rigoletto’, 
‘Madame Butterfly’, ‘Aida’, ‘Tosca’, ‘La 
Bohéme’, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 
‘Pagliacci’ (in double bill), ‘Faust’, 
‘Hansel and Gretel’, ‘Traviata’ and ‘Il 
Trovatore’. Carlo Peroni was the effi- 
cient conductor. 

GrRAcE May STUTSMAN 








Erich Hallstroem Sang Siegfried in 
Antwerp Performance 


In the July issue of MusIcAL 
AMERICA, it was erroneously stated that 
Eyvind Laholm substituted for Max 
Lorenz in ‘Siegfried’, given in Ant- 


werp. The role of the younger Sieg- 
fried was sung throughout the opera by 
Erich Hallstroem and it was in the sub- 
sequent performance of ‘Gétterdam- 
merung’ that Mr. Laholm was sum- 
moned from Berlin to complete the per- 
formance begun by Mr. Lorenz who was 
prevented by indisposition from con- 
tinuing. 





Bernard Zighera 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
OPENS BOSTON YEAR 





Zighera Conducts Group with Smeter- 
lin as Soloist 

Boston, Dec. 5.—A friendly audience 
was present in Jordan Hall on Nov. 30 
for the opening concert of the Boston 
Chamber Orchestra, Bernard Zighera 
conductor. This season the orchestra 
will give three concerts. For program 
Mr. Zighera offered Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 49 in F Minor, ‘La Passione’; Stra- 
vinsky’s ‘Suite de Pulcinella’ (after 
Pergolesi) ; the Chopin Piano Concerto 
in E Minor, Op. 11, with Jan Smeterlin 
as soloist; and a first performance in 
America of Pierné’s ‘Giration’, a diver- 
tissement choregraphique. 

Mr. Smeterlin was in top form in the 
Chopin, and the sympathetic accom- 
paniment by Mr. Zighera and his or- 
chestra lent no small amount of inspira- 
tion to the artist. The most interesting 
of the purely orchestral items was the 
Haydn. Mr. Zighera quite evidently 
found it congenial material and the audi- 
ence applauded it with enthusiasm. 

The Stravinsky arrangement of the 
Pergolesi suite was piquant, but discon- 
certing music. The Pierné, on the 
other hand, seemed consistent through- 
out, and proved entertaining although 
not outstanding music. G. M. S. 
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To Tour Texas and Midwest 








Russell Horton, American tenor, will 
tour Texas and the Middle-West in con- 
cert appearances and oratorio per- 
formances during 
the month of De- 
cember. 

After concerts in 
the South - West 
and Texas, he will 
be heard as tenor 
soloist in ‘The 
Messiah’ for the 
seventh annual 
presentation of that 
work given by the 
Hattiesburg, Miss., 
Festival, under 
Frank E. Marsh, 
Jr., and will then 
go to Detroit, Mich., for another ap- 
pearance as soloist in the same work, 
to be given by Wayne University as 
its Christmas gift to the City of De- 
troit. Other concerts will be given in 
Michigan and Minnesota and he will 
then return to California to resume his 
Winter schedule. 

He sang the role of the Duke in the 
Hollywood Opera Reading Club per- 
formance of ‘Rigoletto’ on Oct. 3 and 
gave a concert for the Bellflower Wom- 
an’s Club on Oct. 13 in Los Angeles. 


Russell Horton 





CURTIS STUDENTS AND 
FACULTY GIVE CONCERTS 





Felix Salmond Celebrates Thirtieth 
Anniversary—Historical 
Series Projected 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Felix Sal- 
mond, ‘cellist, with Ralph Berkowitz, 
who is a Curtis Institute graduate, at 
the piano, gave a recital in Casimir 
Hall the evening of Nov. 21, presenting 
works by Brahms, J. S. Bach, Debussy 
and Beethoven. The recital celebrated 
the thirtieth anniversary of Mr. Sal- 
mond’s debut in London in 1908. 

Lester Englander, baritone, voice 
graduate under Emilio de Gogorza, gave 
a recital on Dec. 1. The program in- 
cluded songs by J. S. Bach, Elizabethan 
love songs and an aria from ‘The 
Messiah’, and modern works in French 
and German. 

Ten concerts, with programs drawn 
from the music of the past three cen- 
turies and presented in historical se- 
quence, are being given in Casimir Hall 
by a group of graduates and students 
organized by Ralph Berkowitz, S. Joseph 
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Levine, and Vladimir Sokoloff. The 
programs are made up of chamber and 
choral music, vocal and instrumental 
solo compositions, and include many 
rarely performed works. 


WORCESTER DRAWS 
FESTIVAL OUTLINE 


Plans for 1939 Assume Tentat- 
ive Shape—Ensembles and 
Recitalists Are Heard 
Worcester, Dec. 5.—Worcester Fes- 
tival plans for 1939 assumed tentative 
shape at the annual supper meeting of 
the directors at the Worcester Club on 
Nov. 25. Again next season, the first 
three concerts will each contain choral 
and orchestral elements, (a variety in 
program-building was found popular 
this year). Friday’s Artists Night and 
Saturday’s opera will be continued, with 
the strong probability that the children’s 
concert will be moved to Saturday 
morning. The 1938 season was success- 
ful musically, and “broke even” finan- 
cially, through the support of its asso- 
ciate membership, even though antici- 
pated profits were wiped out by last- 
minute cancellations of tickets on ac- 

count of the hurricane. 

The Fine Arts Course at Clark Uni- 
versity, blessed with a new auditorium, 
opened its season with Mercado’s Mexi- 
can Tipica Orchestra and a group of 
vocalists on Oct. 25. Argentinita and 
her Andalusian ensemble featured Span- 
ish dances on Nov. 15. Myra Hess, 
pianist, appeared in a distinguished re- 


cital on Nov. 28. 
Ballet Russe Appears 





The Civic Music Association opened 
its season on Nov. 2, when The Ballet 
Russe gave ‘Giselle’ and ‘Gaité Pari- 
sienne’, Leonide Massine’s art was re- 
vealed convincingly in his person and 
through the medium of his skilful com- 
pany. Anatol Fistoulari conducted. 

Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera 
Company was brought here by the 
Worcester Music Sponsors for excellent 
performances of ‘Carmen’ on Nov. 14 
and ‘Aida’ on Nov. 15. Carlo Peroni 
conducted well-integrated productions. 

Saveli Walevitch was heard at the 
Woman’s Club on Oct. 5, singing Rus- 
sian folksongs to the accompaniment of 
the lute guitar and the ancient gusli. 
500 voices from thirty Worcester and 
county church choirs made up _ the 
chorus led by John Finley Williamson 
on Thanksgiving Eve at Wesley Church. 
Donald C. Gilley was accompanist and 
gave a preliminary organ recital. 

The Hartz Memorial Fund of First 
Lutheran Church was benefitted by a 
concert on Nov. 30. In addition to the 
Jenny Lind women’s chorus, sponsors 
of the concert, there were heard: Homer 
Humphrey, organist, of Boston; Helen 
Yngve Gibson, contralto, and the Men- 
delssohn male chorus. 


Joun F. Kyes 





Grace Castagnetta Participates in 
Dedication Program 

Grace Castagnetta, pianist who re- 
cently returned from a Scandinavian 
tour, has resumed her concert activities in 
this country. On Nov. 11 she particpated 
in the dedication program of station 
WEVD’s new studios, playing among 
other selections, the Schumann-Liszt 
‘Dedication’. On Nov. 20 she played 
Beethoven’s G Major Piano Concerto 
with the Federal Symphony, Albert 
Stoessel conducting, and on Nov. 22 
gave a recital in Greenwich, Conn. On 


Nov. 14 the new song-book, ‘Folk Songs 
of Many Lands’, which Miss Castag- 
netta compiled together with Hendrik 
Van Loon, was published. 





NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
AWARDS SCHOLARSHIPS 





Conservatory of Music Aids Sixty-Three 
High School Students—Many 
Other Awards Made 

Boston, Nov. 20.—Sixty-three schol- 
arships of $100 each have been awarded 
to one member in each graduating class 
of an equal number of High Schools in 
New England this year by the New 
England Conservatory of Music. The 
awards were divided among the states 
as follows: Maine, five; Vermont, four ; 
New Hampshire, six; Rhode Island, 
seven; Connecticut, three, and Massa- 
chusetts, thirty-eight. 

In addition, the conservatory also an- 
nounces the award of four scholarships 
from the Lotta Crabtree Educational 
Fund, eighteen scholarships from the 
Samuel Carr Fund to American-born 
students who intend to make a special 
study of sacred music and its adminis- 
tration in churches, and nineteen schol- 
arships from the bequest of the late 
Charles H. Ditson to entering students 
as well as those already registered. This 
year the Ditson Scholarships are di- 
vided between students in voice, violin, 
school music, percussion, trumpet and 
composition. 

From the Clara Kathleen Rogers 
Fund, the conservatory has made twu 
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awards in voice, together with two 
awards in piano from the Henry Mun- 
roe Rogers Fund and six awards from 
the Converse Scholarships, the gift of 
Mrs. C. C. Converse. G. M.S. 





Eugenia Buxton to Play with Knoxville 
Symphony 


Eugenia Buxton, pianist, will be solo- 
ist with the Knoxville (Tenn.) Sym- 
phony on Dec. 11. She will play at the 
Gardner Museum in Boston on Jan. 15 
at Jordan Hall, Boston, on Jan. 18, and 
in New York on Jan. 24. She will be 
soloist with the Chicago Civic Orches- 
tra, Hans Lange, conductor, on Jan. 29, 
and will give a Chicago recital on Feb 
12. 





Sigurd Nilssen Gives Benefit Recital 
in Brooklyn 

Sigurd Nilssen, bass, accompanied by 
Vladimir Padwa, gave a recital recently 
for the benefit of the Norwegian Sea- 
men’s Church, Brooklyn. His program 
included a group of Grieg songs, Lieder 
by Franz, Strauss and Wolf, and operatic 
arias by Wagner and Thomas. 





Ernst Silberstein Teaches in Philadel- 
phia and New York 

Ernest Silberstein, ‘cellist of the N. 

B. C. Symphony and of the Perolé 

Quartet, was recently appointed a mem- 

ber of the faculty of the Philadelphia 

Settlement Music School. He has also 
reopened his New York studio. 
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New York Concerts | 


(Continued from page 23) 
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movements. An audience of fair size 
greeted the artist warmly. W. 


Marjorie Beeby Sings in Town Hall 
Marjorie Beeby, mezzo-soprano. Gibner 
King, accompanist. Town Hall Nov. 28, 
evening : 
‘“Ganymed’; ‘Liebe Schwarmt auf Allen 
Wegen’; ‘Im Frihling’; ‘Der Wegweiser’; 
‘Das Lied im Griinen’............. Schubert 


yp a ae Means Fauré 
ee oka ceeded tcebine bude’ Georges 
a ee ere ee Hahn 
i rs 12, ocaledeathacttes seas Fauré 
2 « eres eee 


EE CGR cb a beds snbaccacdntesoe Poulenc 
‘“Geheimnis’; ‘Zwei Madchenlieder’... Brahms 
‘Die ihr Schwebet’; ‘Ach des Knaben Au- 

gen’; ‘Auf einer Wanderung’.......... Wolf 


I. 553.6 nog habs Say eeeesdevaneesasuee 
‘Die Stadt’ pistdebehhadsescethaddadee . Trunk 
*‘Rheinlegendchen’ .. Set 8 8=—F 
‘Stars all Dotted Over the Sky’......Sharpe 
Christmas Carol ...... — 


Much credit is due Mme. Beeby for pick- 
ing a program of such unusual interest. It 
could only have been done by a singer of 
highest artistic intentions. Throughout the 
entire program in three languages, the 
singer made her points cleverly and won 
the approval of her audience. Exception 
might be taken to the tempo of Hahn’s ‘Les 
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Roger Aubert Marjorie Beeby 


Cygnes’, but Hue’s ‘L’Ane Blanc’ was well 
sung and the audience would have gladly 
had a repetition. The Schubert group was 
interesting and the two later groups in 
German equally so. 


Roger Aubert Plays Liszt Legends 

Roger Aubert, who gave his first local 
recital in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Noy. 29, had chosen a highly contrasted 
program. For after playing four Scar- 
latti pieces and Bach’s ‘Italian Concerto’, 
the pianist turned to the twittering birds 
and the rolling waves of the two Liszt 
legends, ‘St. Francis of Assisi preaching 
to the birds’ and ‘St. Francis of Paula 
walking upon the waters’, This is music 
of a past which can apparently be recap- 
tured only in the grand manner and by the 
survivors of that era. Nevertheless Mr. 
Aubert played it with considerable agility 
and with obvious sincerity, though less 
pedal and more varied touch would have 
been welcome. The Scarlatti pieces, the 
third of which, though styled on the pro- 
gram Sonata, is better known as the Pas- 
torale, were heavily played. The fourth one 
was done with verve and dexterity, but the 
elaborated and thunderous endings were 
not suited to the style of this gay and 
fragile music. Mr. Aubert played Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in G Minor, Op. 22; Ro- 
mance in F Sharp Major and the ‘Ara- 
besque’; and a final group including De- 
bussy’s ‘L’isle joyeuse’ and ‘Clair de line 
and Liapounoff’s ‘Lesghinka’. S. 


Oliver Stewart, Tenor, Heard in Town 
Hall 


Oliver Stewart, tenor, who has sung fre- 
quently in New York, gave a recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 18, with 
Frank Chatterton at the piano. Mr. Stew- 
art elected, for some reason, to begin his 
program with the aria of Polissena from 
Handel’s ‘Radamisto’. This was followed 
by songs by Scarlatti, Donaudy and Bar- 
thelemy. The second group was made up 
of Lieder by Schubert and Brahms, and the 
third, the ‘Swan Song’ from ‘Lohengrin’. 
The fourth group included the Aubade 
from ‘Le Roi d’Ys’ and Romeo’s aria from 
the Garden Scene of ‘Roméo et Juliette’ as 
well as songs by Debussy and Koechlin. 
The concluding group was of songs in the 
vernacular by Granville English, Austin, 
Mana-Zucca, Giannini and Walton. 

Mr. Stewart had a cordial reception from 
his audience and was recalled to the stage 
many times by prolonged applause. Mr. 
Chatterton’s accompaniments, while pianis- 
tically excellent, were occasionally a trifle 
over-insistent. . 


Arnold Macleod in Local Debut 


Arnold Macleod, a pianist hailing from 
Canada, made his local début in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of November 23, 
with a program ranging from Mozart to 
Debussy. His best playing of the after- 
noon was done at the very outset in the 
Mozart Sonata in F (K 332), his perform- 
ance of which was marked not only by 
digital fluency but by effective sensitiveness 
of nuance, as well, qualities later mani- 
fested to good purpose also in the Im- 
promptu in F Sharp Major, the most suc- 
cessfully projected number in his Chopin 
group. 

The major work of the program was 
Liszt’s Sonata, and for this the pianist 
seemed to have the mnecessarv technical 
equipment, but inasmuch as his was pri- 
marily a technical approach the perform- 
ance suffered from the fundamental ab- 
sence of a large grasp of the composition 


and consequent lack of cohesiveness and 
dramatic significance. There was much 
forced tone in this, also. Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in E Major and Scherzo in C Sharp 
Minor and the Debussy numbers, while 
played with a certain technical sureness, 
further confirmed the impression that as 
yet the recitalist has focussed his attention 
too exclusively upon the attaining of me- 
chanical dexterity at the expense of the 
development of imagination. 


Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg in Recital 


Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg, a Peruvian 
pianist long resident in New York, whose 
playing is known to a wide radio public, 
was heard in recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 23, when she revealed 
the possession of musicianly intelligence 
and a well-developed technic, with an espe- 
cially fluent finger facility that enabled her 
to play with considerable speed, though by 
virtue of that very fact it frequently tempt- 
ed her to adopt excessive tempi. 

The first part of her program consisted 
of Couperin’s ‘Le carillon de Cythére’, the 
Loeilly-Godowsky Gigue, the Ignoto-Re- 
spighi ‘Italiana’, the Bach-Liszt Fantasix 
and Fugue in G Minor and Beethoven's 
‘Appassionata’ Sonata, Op. 57, while Falla’s 
Andaluza’, Cassado’s ‘Alhambra’ and Al- 
beniz’s Seguidilla constituted the closing 
Spanish group. Midway in the list a large 
section was given over to new compositions 
by American composers. Lewis Lane was 
represented by a _ graceful piece 
‘Fragments’ (after Lucretius) and a suwite 
of ‘Green Mountain Sketches’, bearing the 


calle 


apt titles ‘On Mountain Summits’, ‘Mou 
tain Sunset’, ‘Night at Haunted Howse 
Camp’ and ‘Mountain Sunrise’, all of whict 
disclosed imagination and compositiona 


fluency. <A distinctively written Capricci 
by Charles Haubiel, from his ‘Portrait 
also had its first performance on this or 
sion, as had a suite of ‘Music for the ‘ 
dren’s Theatre’ by Mortimer Browning 
comprising twelve patterns reflecting vat 
ous moods and characters, and a Ball 
in manuscript by Harold Morris 
Mme. Gainsborg played all thes« 

elties with obvious devotion and authorit 
A large audience applauded appreciatis 
and elicited extra numbers at the end. ( 


Mychajlo Holynskyj, 
Makes Local Debut 


Mychajlo Holynskyj, a Ukranian tenor, 
hitherto unknown in these parts, made a 
debut in recital in the Town Hall on thi 
evening of Nov. 26. Eugene Helmer was 
the accompanist, and an unnamed flautist 
and ’cellist assisted in several numbers 

Mr. Holynskyj confined himself almost 
entirely, and wisely perhaps, to works in 
his own tongue by composers whose names 
are unfamiliar. He did, however, make tw 
excursions into Italian territory with 
‘Celeste Aida’ and the ‘Improvviso’ from 
‘Andrea Chenier’. 

The voice is a fine, heroic tenor of ring- 
ing quality and extended range. A slight 
tendency towards forcing at the top was 
occasionally noticeable but in general the 
production was smooth and without appar- 
ent effort. In view of the complete un- 
familiarity of most of the works sung, it 
would be difficult to guage his imterpreta- 
tive ability. It would seem, however, that 
there might be a place for him in one of 
our operatic organizations H 


Bach Circle Gives First Concert of 
Season 


The Bach Circle, which made its debut 
last season, chose an wnusual and highly 
interesting program for its first concert 
of the current music year at the Mannes 
Music School on the evening of Nov. 18 
All of the composers on this program were 
born in the Seventeenth Century and all 
of them lived on into the Eighteenth. The 
works heard included the Sonata in D 
Minor, Op. 3, No. 5 by Corelli for tw 
violins, ’cello and harpsichord ; the Cantata 
No. 4, ‘O Gottes Stadt’ by Buxtehude 
soprano, strings and harpsichord; the S 
nata in C Minor for flute and harpsichord 
by Telemann; the Quinziéme Ordre for 
harpsichord solo and with oboe and violin 
by Francois Couperin; and the Trio So- 


Ukranian Tenor, 


nata in D Major for Gate 
harpsichord by Handel T 





evening were Georges Barvére. fi 
Alice Huistader, sopramo- Mitchell Miller 
Gbost; Yelle Pessl, hargeachordist; Harr 
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KLEMPERER OFFERS 
‘LINCOLN’ SYMPHONY 


Music by Mason and Other Un- 
familiar Works Given by 
Los Angeles Players 
Los Ancetes, Dec. 5.—First per- 
rmances have been included in recent 
meerts of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, which thus far has offered but 
me soloist in its regular subscription 
series. The second pair of concerts 
brought Daniel Gregory Mason’s ‘A 
Lincoln Symphony’ for its first Pacific 
Coast hearing, and the third pair on 
Dec. 1 and 2, offered Strauss’s ‘Domes- 
tic’ Symphony, Schubert’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and the ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto, 
No. 2, in what was said to be their first 

cal performances 
far Mr. Mason has succeeded in 
he character of Lincoln and 
which he belongs, remains 
a personal equation. Otto Klem- 
perer gave the work earnest considera- 
many passages that 
rchestra made sound surpassingly 
beautiful. The gloomy aspect of the 
rk was accentuated by a performance 
y’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’, 
: immediately preceded it. After 
ermission Mr. Klemperer conducted 
performance of Brahms’s First Sym- 
An ovation was accorded Mr 


m and there wer« 


Wenpdussv s 


n 
— €Tl 


Bach and Schubert Well Played 


us was conducted by Mr. 

Klemperer from the piano and gave op- 
for some of the best players in 
e group to reveal their artistry. They 
Concertmaster Gimpel, Henri de 


wscher, Kalman Bloch and Anthony 


n, Schubert’s fastidious and gent- 
ing symphony demands _ excel- 
nt playing, and both in tone and in 
the work was beautifully pre- 


Strauss Sinfonia ‘Domes 
brought the concert to a brilliant 


Symphony, in its series 


the Hi iIlywood Memorial 


iditoriut sented novelties in its 
oTal n Nov. 22. Robert Pollak was 
guest linist, playing Dalcroze’s Con- 
for violin and orchestra, No. 2. 


s announced as its first hearing 
was composed in 1911, 


s played by Mr. Pollak at its pre- 

ere n Geneva It is dedicated to 

It is 1 work of diversified 

ds, sharply drawn and emphatically 

nciated by the soloist. The orches- 
rt is colorfully orchestrated. 


Other first performances were two 
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“A voice of rich quality and power.” 
—N. Y. Sun 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS—ox: of print 


Discentinved classical vocal recordings of all 
the great singers of the Golden Age of Opera. 
SOc up. Also rare collectors’ items. Monthly 
list of records giving description and prices; 
$1.00 per year refundable against any purchase. 
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short works by Guy Bevier Williams 
and an orchestral sketch, ‘Spring’, by 
Pietro Cimini. Both of the last named 
musicians reside in Los Angeles. Wil- 
liams’s ‘Idyl’ for strings is short and 
expressive. The Intermezzo from his 
opera ‘The Master Thief’, proved to be 
more interesting rhythmically and dn 
range of orchestral color. Mr. Cimini in 
his work, ‘Spring’, reveals a fanciful 
and jocular mood. Other works were 
the Overture to ‘Affrays of Chioggia’ 
by Sinigaglia and Brahms’s Second 
Symphony. Gastoni Usigli conducted. 
HAL D. Crain 


REINER CONDUCTS 
WAGNER PROGRAM 


Pittsburgh Symphony Assisted 
by the Wagnerian Singers— 
Native Works Performed 

PirrspurGH, Dec. 5.—The Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conductor, 
continues to hold the center of the local 
musical stage by well constructed and 
well played programs. 

The second of the season brought an 
all-Wagner list with the Wagnerian 
Singers assisting. Many lesser-known 
excerpts from ‘The Flying Dutchman’ 
and ‘Rienzi’ as well as familiar scenes 
from ‘Lohengrin’, ‘Tannhauser’ and 
‘Die Walkiire’ were sung. Hilda Ko- 
netzni and Marta Krasova were espe- 
cially applauded. 

The third program included the 
‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ Overtures and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Scheherezade’ Suite 
and three American works, Paul Cres- 
ton’s ‘Threnody’, noble music; Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s ‘American’ Suite 
for strings, and Morton Gould’s 
‘American’ Symphonietta, No. 2, which 
fairly glistened under Mr. Reiner’s 
baton. J. Frep LissFeLt 


HARRISBURG HEARS 
SHURE COMPOSITION 


‘Choric’ Symphony Played by 

Orchestra for First Time— 

Raudenbush Conducts 

HarrispurGc, Dec. 5.—Harrisburg 
music patrons heard the first perform- 
ance of R. Deane Shure’s Symphony 
No. 4, ‘Choric’, which also bears the 
title ‘The Legend of Simon Girty’, at 
the concert given by the Harrisburg 
Symphony under the baton of George 
King Raudenbush, on Nov. 29 at the 
Forum. 

The work, which may more properly 
be termed a symphonic poem, employs 
human voices used tonally and without 
text, except for a few choric declama- 
tions. The composer also sought to 
show in this work, that voices can be 
used as orchestral instruments. The 
Harrisburg Symphony Choir, trained 
by Walter G. McIver, contributed the 
vocal portion of the score. The work 
was especially interesting to the local 
audience because the escapades of Simon 
Girty, highwayman of frontier days, 
have become legendary to Pennsyl- 
vanians of the vicinity. The perform- 
ance was quite satisfying and had its 
desired dramatic effect 








Spalding Plays Lalo Work 
Albert Spalding, violinist, was _ solo- 
ist of the evening, and added the melodic 
Symphonie ‘Espagnole’, by Lalo, to a 
well-planned program. He played with 
sweet, rich tone, and freedom and ease 


of performance. An encore was Saint- forth by its promulgator. William Bach- 
B - i. ~ nd nd .t oa — a _ tl! ° . r 

Saéns’s Rondo Capriccioso. . oo enheimer, opera will be given by young 

= rave Spaid- nrote<cional rater . aiid 

The orchestra, which gave Mr. Spald professional simgers and instrumental- 
ing fine support in the difficult accom- ists with the public schools as a starting 
paniment, played Liszt's symphonic place. The first performance was an- 
poem, ‘Les Preludes’, outstandingly nounced for Dec. 6, after which plans 
This was preceded by a group of were to be formed for making the asso- 
shorter and lighter works, including iation permanent Webe r’s ‘Der Frei 
Beethoven s ‘Country Dance and ‘Pos- schutz’, under the title of ‘The Seventh 
tillion’s Horn’; an air from Handel's Bullet’, will be the first work _ per- 
‘ as cI « ” t's * ~} 5 lh 2 

Water Music , and Schubert's Marche formed. Should the venture prove suc- 
Militaire’. HELEN JEAN KuLP cessful, a comparty will be formed to 





vive pera thr us oh rut the school year 
fs ol a oe ns : 
Merle Armitage brought the Ameri- 


LOS ANGELES HEARS 230.253 sufi) 
he Hollyvwwood illo ub 4). 
BACH COMPOSITIONS cis Mcdiiiien ‘sauiiiee _ “~ 


gave 
first concert of the season in the Wil- 
. — sion Gheli Tlaentre on a 

Festival Programs Include Mass 3" — ; the oe of 
y ec. i, with Frarices Dunn, harpist, as 
and Shorter Works—Opera ssisting soloist. The group “4 small 
Scheme Launched but the tone quality and blend is unusu- 

em i Le a 11. y , \ 

Los ANGELES, Dec. 5.—The Bach Fes lly good. Mr. McMillan, an excellent 
tival Foundation, founded by the late P!@mist, comaducts 1 from his ptano bench. 
John Smallman in 1934, gave its fiftl the Eilts Club, Noland Paul, conduc- 
annual festival in the First Congrega gave its frst concert in the Audi- 
: Po. Ten - Hom atenenine af bi 2 T ‘ 
tional Church, presenting four programs 7" evessing of Nov. 23. Tandy 
on the afternoons and evenings of Nov M Ne zie ten r, Was assisting artist 
18 and 19. Arthur Leslie Jacobs, su Mrs. Hennion Robinson was accompan- 


st. Hat D. CRraIn 


EASTM AN BROA ADC ASTS 


cessor to Mr. Smallman at the chur 
conducted. Alexander Schriener, orga 
ist at the University of Californi 
Los Angeles, gave the opening prog 
On the evening program the chief w 
was the cantata, ‘A Stronghold Sure N. B. C. Series, Including 


conducted by Mr. Jacobs. There 
. d . L American 
also the chorale, ‘Break Forth’, sung |! evs Works 


Hanson Conducts School Symphony in 


the Cathedral Choir, cantata for sol b nder the direction of Howard Han- 
soprano, ‘Praise Jehovah, All Ye Pe nl: : _ = ees I Symphony, 
People’, sung by Blythe Taylor Burns af a ~ =, Little Sym- 
cantata for solo contralto, ‘Sound Your °°" ; vocal, string and wind en- 
Knell’, sung by Kay Fessenden: a sol _ See woes. & ried and ex- 
for organ, and a quartet, ‘Flow Spark wis tates pr — rer both the N BA 

ling Blue Waters’, sung by Mrs. B : eens 28 ucirg the Eastman School 


Miss Fessenden, Thomas McGranahar wid ip ny, Dr H ison and Paul White 


and Frank Pursell. On the following $7" way 4 am araday evenings from 
afternoon, Alice Ehlers, harpsichordist a eae ihe dates of re- 
was soloist, assisted by Lisa Minghetti, “img Ofbvse ae Pach Dec 15; Jan 
violinist, and Ary Van Leeuwen, flautist See ee 0 und <5 March 9, 
The Mass in B Minor was given on “2"¢%° \pral ©, <0 and 27. 
Saturday evening, with Mrs. Burns, so- a og she or nineteen Saturday 
prano; Frances Warren Haynes, me ee ee at od ver the N B. . red 
soprano; Miss Fessenden; Mr. McGras network from 11 230 \ M. to 12, have 
ahan and Mrs. Pursell as soloists pp de “io accuses ae the development 
New Opera Plans Announced 21 "iia, combat from ane mile 
Another operatic venture was a! [he performances will enlist the ser- 
nounced at a luncheon at the Diltmos es of Harold Gleason, Paul White, 
Hotel recently, ae for its I nuel Balaban. Herman H. Genhart 
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SOLOISTS ENLIVEN 
KANSAS CITY LISTS 


Thomas, Swarthout and Meiss- 
ner Appear with Philhar- 
monic Under Krueger 


Kansas City, Dec. 5.—The Kansas 
City Philharmonic, Karl Krueger, con- 
ductor, gave its third pair of concerts 
in Music Hall on Nov. 17 and 18. Mr. 
Krueger offered Mendelssohn’s Over- 
ture to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’, 
Schumann’s Concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, with Evelyn Swarthout as solo- 
ist, in a thoughtful and imaginative per- 
formance; five episodes from Kodaly’s 
‘Hary Janos’ Suite and music by Sibel- 
ius, all stirringly played. 

At the second subscription concerts 
on Nov. 3 and 4, Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony, Berlioz’s ‘The Corsair’ Over- 
ture, Ravel’s ‘Mother Goose’ Suite and 
the Overture to Wagner’s ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’ were notably performed. 
John Charles Thomas was soloist in 
music by Verdi, Grieg, Duparc, Mas- 
senet and Rossini. 

The Philharmonic also began its after- 
noon Beethoven-Brahms series of con- 
certs. Louise Mary Meissner, pianist, 
gave a vivid performance of the Bee- 
thoven Piano Concerto No. 1 and Mr. 
Krueger conducted a memorable per- 
formance of the Brahms First Sym- 
phony. 





BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


RECITALISTS APPEAR 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Kreisler, Menuhin, Gigli and 
Local Artists Heard—The 
Ballet Caravan Dances 


San Francisco, Dec. 5.—The con- 
cert season began with a flourish shortly 
after the San Francisco Opera Company 
had rung down the curtain on its season 
in the War Memorial Opera House. 
First among the distinguished instru- 
mentalists was Fritz Kreisler who 
played on Nov. 4 and 6. His first pro- 
gram featured Tartini’s ‘Devil’s Trill’, 
Bach’s ‘Chaconne’ and Viotti’s Con- 
certo in A Minor; his second, Brahms’s 
Sonata in G and Mozart’s Concerto in 
D, No. 4. On both occasions the second 
half of the program was devoted to the 
familiar and always welcome Kreisleri- 
ana. Carl Lamson shared in the ap- 
plause on both occasions as accompanist. 

Yehudi Menuhin played the following 
Sunday, and also featured the Mozart 
Concerto in D, No. 4 together with 
Bach’s Partita No. 2 in E and Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in E Flat No. 3. Menu- 
hin’s playing was marked by great 
purity in all of its aspects, technical 
and musical. Henrik Endt proved a 
most satisfying accompanist. 

Beniamino Gigli returned from Los 
Angeles opera appearances to give a 
song program, also on the Peter Conley 
series, as were Kreisler and Menuhin. 
Gigli’s voice was at iis most glamorous, 
and consequently his auditors enjoyed 
to the full his beautiful tone. Rainaldo 
Zamboni proved an excellent accom- 
panist. 

The Ballet Caravan visited this city 
for the first time and introduced itself 
in a program that included Air and 
Variations to Bach’s ‘Goldberg’ Varia- 
tions; ‘Filling Station’ to music by 
Virgil Thomson, and ‘Billy the Kid’, 
with music by Aaron Copland. The lat- 
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ter was by far the most convincing of 
the three episodes. 

Scenes from Glinka’s ‘Ruslan and 
Ludmilla’ formed part of a Russian 
benefit program, the third act being 
given in its entirety and well enough to 
make the presentation musically worth 
while. Margaret Parry, A. M. Kosaleva, 
T. J. Popova, Kayton Nesbitt and J. D. 
Klasoff formed the cast selected from 
the local Russian colony. Dancers from 
the Opera Ballet School directed by 
Nina Vershinina, and a small chorus 
added to the merit of the staging which 
was further enhanced by excellent cos- 
tumes and appropriate settings. 

Irma Olsson-Seiffer gave a piano re- 
cital in Community Playhouse under 
Alice Metcalf’s management, introduc- 
ing Campbell-Tipton’s ‘Heroic’ Sonata 
and Bauer’s arrangement of Kuhnau’s 
‘David and Goliath’ Sonata, two works 
far from the beaten repertoire. 

The San Francisco Musical Club had 
William S. Stapff, baritone, as guest 
artist on a recent program and their 
November program participants have 
included Helen Schneider, pianist; 
Alice Poyner, vioiinist; Edna Lawler, 
pianist; Marion Dozier, soprano; 
Norma Letroadec ‘cellist; Wimmer 
Bonner Gracier, mezzo-soprano, and 
Lincoln Batchelder, Gladys Steele, Vera 
Frazier, and Mrs. H. F. Stoll as ac- 
companists. 

Marjory M. FisHer 


MUSIC CLUB BEGINS 
YEAR IN BALTIMORE 


Opens Season with Reception for 
Mrs. Ober—Visiting Artists 
Give Recitals 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 5.—The Baltimore 
Music Club, Mrs. G. Franklin Onion, 
president, began its sixteenth season on 
Nov. 12 with a reception to Mrs. Vin- 
cent Hiles Ober, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, fol- 
lowed by a concert at which Earl Lippy, 
baritone, sang with George Bolek at the 
piano. 

On Nov. 20 the Music Club gave a 
public concert at Maryland Casualty 
Auditorium, the program consisting of 
operatic arias and songs by Wilbur O. 
Nelson, baritone, with Erma Alexander 
at the piano, an original suite composed 
by Hugh Meagher, with the composer 
at the piano and George Stainer as 
violinist; a brace of characteristic 
dances by Brahms and Bela Bartok, 
played by Elizabeth Rowland Davis, 
pianist, and Elinor Remick Warren’s 
‘The Sirens’, sung by the Baltimore 
Music Club Chorus, Franz C. Born- 
schein, conductor, and Sarah Stulman 
Zierler, accompanist. The Club began 
a series of public lectures on the his- 
tory of music given by Dr. A. R. L. 
Dohme at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art on Nov. 15. 

Efrem dZimbalist, violinist, with 
Vladimir Sokoloff at the piano, were 
heard in a recital at the Lyric on Nov. 
18 under the local management of Wil- 
liam A. Albaugh. Sterling artistic quali- 
ties marked the program. 


Peabody Recitals Continue 


The series of afternoon recitals at the 
Peabody Institute recently has offered 
opportunity for hearing Simon Barer, 
the Russian pianist, on Nov. 11: Felix 
Salmond, ‘cellist, with Ralph Berko- 
witz at the piano, on Nov. 18; Pasquale 
Tallarico, pianist, and member of the 
Peabody faculty, on Nov. 25. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 








gave a matinee and evening perform- 
ance at the Lyric Theatre on Nov. 26 
under the local management of William 
A. Albaugh. The outstanding work, new 
to local audiences, was ‘St. Francis’, 
music by Hindemith and choreography 
by Leonide Massine. This spectacle 
was impressive to the eye and of epi- 
sodic interest to the ear. The orches- 
tra, under Anatol Fistoulari and Efram 
Kurtz, played well. 

Abrasha Robofsky, baritone, made his 
initial appearance as soloist at Cadoa 
Hall on Nov. 16. His program in- 
cluded three songs by Louis Cheslock, 
local composer, and stressed dramatic 
and characteristic songs which were 
sung with unusual interpretative ability. 
Sarah Stulman Zierler was the accom- 
panist. 

Marcel Maas, pianist, and Alfred 
Dubois, violinist, appeared in the series 
of Beethoven chamber music programs 
on Nov. 23 at Cadoa Hall, when the 
Bach Club audience heard four sonatas, 
Op. 23, 24, 12, No. 2, and 30, No. 2, 
artistically performed. F.C. B. 





OMAHA HEARS RECITALS 





Pauline Pierce and Gean Greenwell 
Open Musical Club Series 

Omana, Dec. 5.—The Morning 
Musical-Club opened its 1938-39 season 
with Pauline Pierce, mezzo-soprano, and 
Gean Greenwell, bass-baritone, in a song 
recital, accompanied by Tony Sharpe. 
A capacity audience taxed the ball- 


> 


Obituary 


William F. Powers 

Enciewoop, N. J., Dec. 2—William 
Frederick Powers, composer, whose oper- 
etta “The Purple Road’, dealing with an 
episode in Napoleon's life, was produced 
on Broadway in 1913, died here in hospi- 
tal yesterday. He was sixty-seven years 
old. A native of Sandusky, Ohio, he was 
educated in Leipzig Returning to this 
country he became musical director for 
various theatrical productions and later 
wrote incidental music for silent films 
The book of “The Purple Road’ was writ- 
ten by the wife of the eminent operatic 
baritone, Victor Maurel, under the pen- 
name of “Fred de Grisac”. 





Edward A. Baughan 
Lonpon, Nov. 27—Edward A. Baughan, 
music critic and writer on musical subjects 
as well as drama and the films, died here 
yesterday in his seventy-seventh year. Most 
of his work had been done on The Daily 
News, later merged with The News 
Chronicle. Among his books on music 
were “Music and Musicians’ and ‘Ignace 
Paderewski. He also contributed numer- 
ous articles on music to magazines and to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Under the 
name of “Mr. Flawner Bannel” he was 
mildly caricatured by Bernard Shaw in the 

induction to ‘Fanny’s First Play’. 





Ruby Helder 

Ho.ttywoop, Nov. 22—Rudy Helder, fe- 
male tenor, died at her home here yester- 
day in her forty-ninth year. Although her 
greatest successes were in England where 
she was frequently heard on the British 
Broadcasting Corporation programs, she 
had appeared numerous times in New York 
in musical productions and in vaudeville 
In private life she was the wife of Chesley 
Bonestell. 





Elsa Melamet 
Battrmore, Nov. 26.—Elsa Melamet. 
mezzo-soprano, in private life Mrs. Carl 
Walter Schmidt. who was one of the stars 
of the Baltimore Opera Society which her 
father, the late David Melamet, organized 
and conducted, died at her home here on 


room of Hotel Fontenelle and was most 
cordial in its reception of the singers, 
heard for the first time in this city. 
Olga Eitner, violinist, one-time Omaha 
child prodigy, appeared recently at the 
Joslyn Memorial. With Frank Cunkle, 
pianist, she gave three sonatas, the Han- 
del No. 6, the Op. 100 of Brahms, and 
the G Minor of Sowerby, playing with 
distinction. The Mendelssohn Trio, 
Peggy Kennedy, violin; Rosemary 
Howell, ’cello, and Evelyn Smith, piano, 
played the Trio in D Minor of Mendels- 
sohn and a solo work played by each 
member at First Presbyterian Church. 
Under the auspices of the Nebraska 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists “All Saints Day” choral even- 
song was sung at All Saints Church on 
Nov. 1 by the combined choirs of First 
Congregational Church, Fred. Ellis, 
director ; Martin Bush, organist, and All 
Saints Episcopal Church, J. H. Simms, 
organist and director. Assisting as solo- 
ists were Mabel Allen Smails, soprano; 
Harry Cooper, baritone, and Harold 
Graham, tenor. E. L. W. 





Carola Goya Begins Dance Tour 

Carola Goya, Spanish dancer, began a 
three-week tour in Newport News on 
Dec. 5 and she will appear with the 
Little Rock Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Lawrence Powell, on Dec. 
10. After her annual recital in New 
York early in January, Miss Goya will 
begin a transcontinental tour, accom- 
panied by Beatrice Burford, harpist, 
and Emilio Osta, pianist. 


seoeeenaceunensnesonoasnanonscasecgnnreiiiy coneniaeenit see 


Nov. 24, in her forty-first year. Mrs. 
Schmidt acted as accompanist for the 
Treble Clef Club and had been soloist in 
various Baltimore churches. 





Edward L. Sumner 

Worcester, MaAss., Dec. 5.—Edward L. 
Sumner, dean of Worcester music teachers, 
died at his home on Nov. 11, at the age of 
eighty-eight. He had attended over sev- 
enty consecutive Worcester Music Festi- 
vals, and for forty-five years had been a 
member of the association’s board of direc- 
tors. For forty years he had been princi- 
pal of the Worcester County Music School, 
also for twenty-four years instructor of 
music at the Normal School. He had also 
held positions in the music department at 
Amherst and Trinity. i a « 


HOLD GODOWSKY RITES 








Prominent Musicians Take Part in Ob- 
sequies for Dead Pianist 

Funeral services for the late Leopold 
Godowsky were held in the Campbell 
Funeral Chapel on the morning of Nov. 
23. Mr. Godowsky died at the Lenox 
Hill Hospital on Nov. 21. The greater 
part of the services was devoted to mu- 
sic. Dr. Charles Courboin opened and 
closed the rites with organ numbers. 
Mischa Elman, with Harry Kaufmann 
at the piano, played a movement from 
a sonata by the deceased pianist; the 
Jacques Gordon String Quartet played 
a movement from Beethoven’s Op. 135, 
and Josef Hofmann, the Adagio from 
Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight’ Sonata. 

Addresses were made by Dr. Henry 
Neumann, leader of the Brooklyn Ethi- 
cal Culture Society; Gene Buck, presi- 
dent of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers, and 
Leonard Liebling, editor of The Musi- 
cal Courier. Honorary pallbearers were 
Dr. Walter Damrosch, Mr. Buck, Mr. 
Hofmann, Mr. Elman, Abram Chasins, 
Carl Engel, Walter Fischer, Jacques 
Gordon, Ernest Hutcheson, Mr. Kauf- 
mann, Josef Lhevinne, Moriz Rosenthal, 
Mr. Liebling, David Mannes, Alexander 
Siloti and Oscar Ullman. Burial was 
in Mt. Hope Cemetery. 
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(Continued from page 30) 


ished, yet highly varied, interpretation. The 
quartet might have put more fire and energy 
into its playing, however, for one missed 
in places the elemental power implicit in 
the scores. 

While studying the treasures of Gregori- 
an music to prepare himself for the com- 
position of the ‘Missa Solennis’, Beethoven 
absorbed something of the elevated simplic- 
ity of the old church style. Throughout 
the Quartet Op. 132 one feels this direct- 
ness, and the Kolisch players sustained its 
mood nobly, especially in the Sacred Song 
of Thanks of a Convalescent to the God- 
hood’ in the Lydian mode, one of the most 
celestial of Beethoven’s Adagios. At the 
close of the allegro movements of this work 
Beethoven looses his imagination and in- 
vests them with a symphonic sweep. The 
audience was large, attentive and enthusi- 
astic. 


Musical Art Quartet Gives Italian 
Program 

The Musical Art Quartet, Sascha Jacob- 
sen and Paul Bernard, violins; William 
Hymanson, viola, and Marie Roemaet- 
Rosanoff, ’cello, gave the third concert of 
its “national music” series in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 29, playing 
the Sonata a Quatro in G Minor, by AI- 
lesandro Scarlatti; Cherubini’s Quartet 
No. 2, in C; Rieti’s Quartet in F, and 
Respighi’s Quartetta ‘Dorica’. 

Some of the finest playing of the even- 
ing was achieved in the ensemble’s perform- 
ance of the surprisingly moving slow section 
of the Scarlatti work. A nicely adjusted 
ensemble balance and scrupulous regard 
for the niceties of detail and nuance set 
forth the music its proper worth. The 
final movement, Vivace, played with grace 
and spirit, brought in its wake warm 
applause for the entire work, which, as this 
performance proved, should have program 
representation more often. 

The dramatic qualities of the Cherubini 
Quartet seemed to infuse the players with 
their second enthusiasm of the evening. 
Occasional roughnesses of tone were en- 
countered, but these occurred in the course 
of a reading that was alive and responsive 
to the peculiar melodrama of Cherubini’s 
score. The audience was large and flatter- 
ingly attentive. W. 


Gertrude Ribla in Diaz Concert 
The second program of the Diaz Concert 
series, on Nov. 29, presented Gertrude 
Ribla, soprano, in a local debut, besides 
George Copeland’s able interpretation of 
Spanish piano compositions, and Angell J. 
Mercado’s Tipica Mexican Orchestra. 
Tt was an afternoon of stimulating Spanish 
and Latin-American rhythms, excepting 
Miss Ribla’s selections. With the assist- 
ance of Florence Barbour at the piano, 
she sang Verdi’s ‘Pace, Pace’ from ‘Forza 
del Destino’, Ernest Charles’s ‘When I 
Have Sung My Songs’, and Victor Her- 
bert’s ‘Thine Alone’, revealing a pleasing 

voice and intelligence in interpretation. 


Durieux Ensemble Offers Interesting 
Program 

A program in which the unfamiliar was 

liberally included marked the concert by 

the Durieux Chamber Music Ensemble in 

the Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 2, 

with Willem Durieux conducting and 
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Ralph Kirpatrick as soloist in Dante Fioril- 
lo’s Music for String Orchestra and Harp- 
sichord. The ensemble, which consists of 
nine young women playing violins, violas 
and ’cellos, was assisted in several works 
by Anselme Fortier, double bass player. 
Mr. Durieux conducted with sensitive musi- 
cianship and his group responded with play- 
ing of notable refinement. A deft perform- 
ance of Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ 
led to an interesting Gesualdo madrigal 
transcribed by A. Walter Kramer and a 
superb Fantasy by John Jenkins. The 
noblest music of the evening, however, 
came in a Bach group consisting of a Prel- 
ude in B Minor transcribed by Mr. 
Durieux and a little Suite masterfully ar- 
ranged by Adolfo Betti, which should be 
heard often. 

Mr. Fiorillo’s music had moments of in- 
terest, especially in the opening allegro, 
with its broad sonorities and moving blocks 
of harmony, but it did not keep its initial 
promise. Nor did the harpsichord fare well 
in many passages, though where it was 
carefully balanced with the strings some un- 
usual tone colors were achieved. The pro- 
gram continued with the Andante from the 
Bruckner Quintet, with its celestial close; 
two Brahms Minuets transcribed by Mr. 
Kramer; Marcel Dupré’s First Magnificat 
in a version by Mr. Durieux; a Tarantella 
by Schelling ; and Quincy Porter’s ‘Ukrain- 
ian Suite’. The audience was cordial. S. 





Students’ Concerto Concert Given at 
Juilliard School 

The students’ concerto concert at the 
Juilliard Graduate School on the evening 
of Nov. 5, brought an interesting list of 
works well given. The program began 
with the Overture to ‘Der Freischiitz’ con- 
ducted by Dean Dixon. This was followed 
by the Brahms Piano Concerto Op. 15, 
with Drusilla Huffmaster as soloist and 
Jacob Schwartzdorf conducting. Follow- 
ing the intermission, D’Indy’s ‘Phantasy 
on French Folk Themes’ for Oboe and Or- 
chestra was given with Lois Wann, oboe- 
ist, and Richard Korn conducting. The 
concluding work was the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto, Leonard Posner being 
soloist and Frederick Dvonch, conductor 





Edwin and Jewel Hughes Play at 
MacDowell Club 

Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes, 
duo-pianists, gave a program at the 
MacDowell Club on the evening of Nov. 
13 under the auspices of the Tau Alpha 
Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon. They 
played a Mozart Sonata in D, Rach- 
maninoff’s Fantaisie Tableaux, Op. 5, 
Tansman’s Sonatine Transatlantique, 
Repper’s ‘Dancer in the Patio’, Petyrek’s 
Concert Etude in D, and Albeniz’s 
‘Spanish Rhapsody’. The recital was for 
the benefit of the Tau Alpha Chapter 
Scholarship Fund. 





Rose Bampton Unable to Complete 
Song Recital 
Rose Bampton, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was compelled by indis- 
position to discontinue her recital in the 
Town Hall Endowment Series on the 
evening of Nov. 30. Miss Bampton, 
though obviously not in her best voice. 
managed to complete the first half of 
the program, but after the intermission 
Kenneth Klein, of the Endowment Series 
Management, announced that she would 
be unable to continue. Miss Bampton 
was singing in place of Rosa Ponselle, 
who had been announced for the recital 
but was unable to appear. 





American Conservatory to Give 
Scholarships 


The American Conservatory of Music, 
Drama and Dance announces that scholar- 
ship auditions for piano, under the direc- 
tion of Charles Naegele, in drama with 
Rita Romilly, and in dance, under supervi- 
sion of Hanya Holm, will take place this 
month. 
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In School and Studio 


Donald Dame, tenor, pupil of Bernard 
Taylor, who is soloist at Grace Episcopal 
Church, New York, is booked for the fol- 
lowing engagements in the near future: 
Recital at Hiram College, Dec. 10; ‘The 
Messiah’ with the Cleveland Messiah 
Chorus, Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 11; ‘The 
Messiah’ with the Akron Messiah Chorus, 
Dec. 15; Saint-Saéns’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’, 
the Brick Church, New York; Soloist with 
the Altoona Symphony, Altoona, Pa., Jan. 
12; and joint recitals with Brenda Miller, 
soprano, at Wade Park Manor, Cleveland, 
Feb. 23, and at Lake Erie College for 
Women, Painesville, Ohio, Feb. 24. 

* . 7 


Henry Jackson, artist-pupil of Georg 
Bertram, teacher of piano, who recently 
gave a Town Hall recital, will play the 
MacDowell Concerto in A with the Federal 
Symphony Orchestra on Dec. 11 and 18. 
Mr. Bertram is head of the piano depart- 
ment of the Malkin Conservatory of Music 
in Boston and on the faculty of the New 
York College of Music. 

” >= ” 

Roger Coleman, tenor, artist-pupil of 
Harry Jompulsky, is singing on radio sta- 
tions WOR, WHN and WMCA. Ross 
McLean, baritone, is singing over station 
WJZ, and Ernest Dahlgren, tenor, is now 
on a concert tour of the southern states. 

> > . 


Curcaco, Dec. 5.—Pupils of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory who have made recent 
public appearances include: From the studio 
of Theodore Harrison, Frances Williams 
and Madeline Pittman, sopranos; Roy 


anaugh, baritones; studio of Charles La 
Berge, Adele Zangrado, soprano; William 
Blair, tenor, and Gertrude Gressens, mezzo- 
soprano; studio of Elaine de Sellem, 
Blanche Frye and Jeanne De Vaney, so- 
pranos; pupils of Dudley Buck, Pauline 
Dorhn and Frieda Gusfield, sopranos; of 
Frank Van Dusen, Wilbur Held and Charles 
Forlines, organists; of Scott Willits, Ruth 


Rubinstein, violin : of Edward Collins, 
Eileen Bowman, piano. 

* * * 
Boston, Dec. 5.—Pupils of Marion 


Shattuck Winchell, teacher of piano, were 
heard in a Beethoven Program on the 
evening of Dec. 2. Those taking part in- 
cluded William Moore, Marjory Plummer, 
Elizabeth Fowle, Jean Rollins, Shirley 
Estes, Shirley Sevrens and Joan Skinner. 
Marilyn Woodman, violin, and Shirley 
Woodman, ’cellist, assisted. 





Fritz Kitzinger Reopens Studio 

Fritz Kitzinger, conductor, coach and 
accompanist, has returned from Cali- 
fornia and has re-opened his studio in 
the Hotel Ansonia. Mr. Kitzinger spent 
the summer in Europe, coaching and 
accompanying various American musi- 
cians, among them Gladys Swarthout 
and Grace Moore. Since his return to 
this country in October he has been act- 
ing accompanist for Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Ezio Pinza and others. This winter he 
will accompany and coach Marjorie 
Lawrence, Julius Huehn, Charles Kull- 
man and the above-mentioned artists. 





Glahn, tenor, and Erwin Field, Richard 
Schreiber, Robert Smylie and Robert Cav- 
Florence 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for 


Basle Gives First Performance in German 


of Vogel’s Oratorio,’ The Fall of Wagadu’ 


Walter Sterk Conducts Private 
Choir in Exotic Composition 
—Mia Peltenburg, Gret Egli 
and Felix Loeffel Are Heard 
as Soloists 


By Wi. Reicu 

BASLE, Nov. 30 

ERETOFORE Vladimir Vogel, a 
Russian who was educated in Ger 
many and was a member of Ferruccio 
Busoni’s master class in Berlin, has at- 
tracted the attention of the musical 
world primarily with short, bold orches 
tral works. His greatest composition up 
to the present time, the oratorio ‘Waga- 


dus Untergang durch die Eitelkeit’ 
(‘The Fall of Wagadu through Van 
ity’), was written as early as 1930. 


Hermann Scherchen performed it for 
the first time in Brussels in 1935 in a 
French version with cuts. <A _ per- 
formance in London followed shortly 
after, but the present Basle performance 
was the real premiere of the interesting 
composition, since reproduction in the 
original language is undoubtedly the 
crucial test of a work which is so utterly 
dependent on the vocal element. 

The text of this perhaps most curious 
of all modern choral works, is borrowed 
from the ‘Dausi’, the heroic epic of a 
North African Berber tribe. This epic 
was discovered and translated into Ger- 
man by Leo Frobenius, the gifted schol- 
ar who died several months ago. ‘Waga- 
du’ is the name of a mythical realm 
which the Berber tribe founded four 
times in the course of its wanderings. 
Four times, according to the ‘Dausi’, 
“Wagadu’ was lost as the result of man’s 
sin, once through vanity, once through 
perfidy, once through greed, and once 
through dissension. The promise is 
made that ‘Wagadu’ will arise a fifth 
time and will then be so powerful that 
it will never fall again. It will be im- 
perishable when “every man shall har 
bor a ‘Wagadw’ in his heart” and “every 
woman a ‘Wagadu’ in her bosom.” 


Describes Fall of a Realm 


Vogel’s describes the first 
fall of ‘Wagadu’, which was caused by 
vanity. Gassire, the son of King 
Ngananamba, is vainly awaiting the 
death of his father in order to be able 
finally to ascend the throne. His father’s 
longevity gnaws more and more danger- 
ously at his heart. But the seer, to whom 
he has recourse, prophesies to him, that 
he will not wield his father’s sword, 
but will play the lute, and thereby 
‘Wagadu’ will be lost the first time. But 
in order to be able to play the lute, he 
will understand the language of the 
birds. Gassire does not believe the seer, 
but one day he understands the language 
of the birds, who sing the ‘Dausi’ to 
him, the song of the heroes, which will 
live longer than all kings and warriors 
Gassire now becomes the victim of his 
vanity: he no longer fights for his peo- 
ple, but is only impelled by the urge to 
be immortalized in the ‘Dausi’. In com- 
bat with the superior force of the enemy 
he sacrifices one of his seven sons after 
another. 3ut the lute, the wood of 
which is saturated with the blood of his 


oratorio 


T 


sons, does not emit a sound. His war 
riors renounce their allegiance. With 
his last remaining son, his women and 


friends Gassire goes into the wilderness 
And there, by the campfire at night, 
the sound of the lute is heard: Gassire 





Viadimir Vogel 


has sacrificed his kingdom to the lute; 
‘Wagaduw’ is lost, but the lute sings the 
‘Dausr’. 


Five Saxophones Form Orchestra 


It is apparent that this highly poetic 
material could have enticed the compos 


er to a romantic form of composition, 
which would have utilized the exotic 
elements picturesquely in voluptuous, 
colorful instrymentation. Vogel has 


avoided this somewhat commonplace in 
terpretation of the material and has 
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Walter Sterk Rehearsing the Chorus for the Performance of Vogel's Oratorio 


the epic 
especially 


found a musical setting for 
which handles the subject 
well, due to its exquisite simplicity and 
its original form. Two elements deter- 
mine the fundamental mood of the 
music: the accompanying orchestra 
which consists of five saxophones, and 
the interpolation of spoken choruses, 
which are utilized here in a unique man- 
ner. Despite the preservation of the 
spoken tone the individual voices are 
clearly separated, and a counterpoint re- 
sults in which is registered every nu- 
ance of feeling from the softest whisper 
to wild roaring. This envelopes the 
work in a tonal aura, which supplies 
the proper setting for the epic events, 
which are largely depicted by three solo 
voices. The musical representation aims 
throughout at spiritual and physical in 
tensification of the external events. 
Vogel’s particular tonal talent has cre 


Zurich Again Hears Hindemith’s ‘Mathis’ 


Production Intensified by Com- 
poser’s Revisions for Second 
Performance—Program of His 
Chamber Music Also Played 


By Wiiur Reicu 


ZURICH, Dec. 1 
\UL HINDEMITH’S opera ‘Math 


is der Maler’, which received its pre 
miere at the Ziirich opera festival in 
May, 1938, was recently given again in 
the same city. 

In this revival, its high artistic sig 
nificance alone was placed in the fore 
ground. A small which 
the composer had undertaken on the 
basis of the experience at the premiére, 
contributed essentially to the intensifica 
tion of the action. They were 
concerned primarily with the next to 
the last scene, the grandiose visions of 
the “Temptation of St. Anthony’, and 
concentrated the interest to an even 
greater degree on the hero in the title 
role, the creator of the ‘Isenheim altar’, 
who is known in history by the name 
of Mathias Grtinewald. In him Hinde 
mith, who his own librettist, has 
succeeded in depicting with profound 
effect the fate of the creative artist in 
turbulent times 


few changes, 


Stage 


was 


On _ the ccasion of the premiere 
Hindemith described his own conception 
of his Mathis as “A man, whose higure 
h id become so sha low vy in the maze of 
legend, that for centuries one no longer 


1 


g 
knew his real name, but a man, who 


ney erthe less. 


still speaks to us today in 


his art with uncanny potency and ar- 
dor.” 

The opera ‘Mathis der Maler’, is to 
be evaluated as a typical “work of con- 
fession” of the artist. This confessional 
aspect was thrown into especially bold 
relief by the Ziirich performance, which 
even intensified Hindemith’s music, im- 
bued as it is with suppressed emotion, 
by means of a fervent vocal and dy- 
namic pictorial interpretation. The in- 
terpreters of the leading roles had en- 
tered even more into the spirit of their 
parts than at the premiére, and Asger 
Stig, in particular, the singer of Mathis, 
gave a sterling performance. There was 
a new singer for the Cardinal, Laszlo 
von Szemere, who did splendidly in the 
difficult tenor role. The brilliant stage 
management of the director, Karl 
Schmidt-Bloss, is to be praised anew. 
The extremely cordial reception, which 
the very large audience accorded the 
revival of the work, showed plainly 
that it was not a case, in May, of a 
sensational success of the moment, but 
a permanent enrichment of the operatic 


repertoire by a most serious, significant 


work 
How deeply Hindemith’s art has its 
roots in Zurich was also revealed at a 


morning concert, which took place re- 
cently in the Stadtheater and at which 
Hindemith’s most recent chamber music 


works were performed and received 
vith enthusiast \ Sonata for piano 
nd bassoon reminded one of the com 
poser’ beginnings Both instruments 


represent distinct entities, each of which 
says interesting things in its own way 
without ever really fusing with the 
More significant than this short, 


~ 


other. 


ated a work here, which captivates its 
hearers from the first beat by the unique 
character of its tone-color and by the 
precision of the musical declamation, 
and which arrests the attention uninter 
ruptedly despite the fact that it lasts 
almost an hour and a half. ‘Wagadu’ 
seems to me to be one of the most im 
portant choral works which has been 
written in our day. This truly original 
oratorio, with its solid workmanship, 
will undoubtedly soon be heard in other 
parts of the world. 

The Basle performance had been pre 
pared most painstakingly by Walter 
Sterk and his private choir. The chorus 
and the excellent Mia Pelten 
burg, Gret Egli and Felix Loeffel, over 
came the great technical difficulties with 
remarkable skill. The performance was 
a triumphant success for Vladimir Vogel 
and his interpreters. 


S( yl ists, 


very difficult Sonata, seemed to me to 
be a Sonata for piano for four hands 
which is more elegiac and passionate in 
tone. In a certain sense this sonata, 
(in the performance of which Hinde 
mith himself made his first appearance 
as a skilled piano player in the company 
of the excellent Ziirich pianist, Walter 
Frey), gives the impression of a little 
epilogue to the big opera: all the latter’s 
lustre and gentle melancholy come to 
life in it. This work, the first which 
Hindemith has written in this category, 
may be numbered among the composer’s 
most substantial creations. 

Between the two sonatas Schmidt 
Bloss gave a very instructive lecture on 
the writing of ‘Mathis’, in which he re 
ferred above all to the historical sig 
nificance which the creation of such a 
work of confession has in our time in 
particular. He described the ex 
tensive historical studies which the ar 
tist had to make for his text and which 
finally resulted in the skillfully con 
structed libretto, which gives a picture 
not only of that turbulent time, but of 
the way of the great artist of all times 


also 


Orchestras to Play Compositions by 
Gardner Read 


Gardner Read’s symphonic _ suite, 
‘Sketches of the Citv’, to which was 
awarded the. Julliard School of Music 


publication prize this year, is schedule 


or several performances during the 
coming season. His Suite for String 
Orchestra is to be performed by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and his 
Fantasy for Viola and Orchestra is ten 
tatively scheduled for presentation by 


the Philadelphia Orchestra. The young 


Evanston composer is now in 


on a Cromwell Fellowship 


Europe 














